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LADY SWEETAPPLE; OR, 
THREE TO ONE. 


By rae Avurnor or “ ANNALS OF AN Event- 
rou Lire.” 


CHAPTER XIII. 
AFTER DINNER AT HIGH BEECH. 


Ir was some time before the gentlemen 
joined the ladies. There were more middle- 
aged men than young ones, and one or two 
of them were wont to linger over their wine. 
Colonel Barker had not served so long in 
India, and marched so often over sandy des- 
erts, and encountered storms of dust, not to 
have contracted a habit of thirst which often 
wanted slaking. Once, when he fancied him- 
self failing, his doctor wanted him to leave 
off wine and take to water. 

“T tell you what it is, doctor,” said the 
colonel, “ you know nothing of my constitu- 
tion. It abhors water as Nature abhors a 
vacuum. I believe I could live without drink 
ing at all, better than live on water alone. 
In all my ariny experience I never heard of a 
man who drank water; and by Jove, sir”— 
when Colonel Barker was excited he always 
said “by Jove”"—“in the — Regiment of 
Foot Fire-eaters any man who drank water 
would have been cut, and sent to Coventry 
Don’t tell me that half the regiments in the 
service are now teetotalers, That's a proof, 
if any were wanted, that the service is going 
to the dogs. It will be quite gone when all 
her majesty’s regiments are teetotalers. In 
my time, I say, we never drank water; and 
so long as Jerry Barker has a mouth, he 
hopes never to put any cold water into it ex- 
cept to clean his teeth.” 

Of course Colonel Barker loved his bot- 
tle; but he loved it wisely, not too well. 
There was not the man alive who could say 
that he had ever seen Jerry Barker the worse 
for liquor; and when we say that he loved 
his bottle, we-only mean of course in modera- 
tion. 

Nor was Mr. Beeswing, of the noble family 
of Port, and puiitically connected, as he said, 
with Portugal and its staple product through 
the Methuen treaty, at all averse to good port- 
wine. He could take his share when he 
chose; and if he regretted any thing of the 
past, it was the days when he could sit with 
Theodore Hook by the fire in the dining-room 
of the Sarcophagus Club, and drink each 
bottle of '20 port, and then return home as 
jolly, as the saying used to be, as “ sand- 
boys.” We suppose, as sand-boys follow a 
very dry and dusty trade, they are tradition- 
ally believed to require a great deal of liquor 
to moisten their clay. 

None of you, too, I hope, will deny the 
consolation of a good glass of wine to Mr. 
Marjoram. , 

“ What an unhappy man Marforam will be 
when there is no sitting after Ginner!” said 
Mr. Beeswing. “For then he will be robbed 
of the only escape from Mrs. Marjoram, which 
he is now permitted to enjoy. No doubt he 
would long since have committed suicide, 
were it not for these rare moments when he 





can drink a glass of wine with his friends 
without having the fear of Mrs. Marjoram be- 
fore his eyes.” 

As for Harry and Edwa~j, they belong 
rather to the new school. . smok- 
ers of tobacco rather than ers of wine; 
but they were good fellows, and good sitters 
and listeners; and so they sat as stanch as 
setters that evening at High Beech, even 
though Harry wished to have some more ex- 
planation with Lady Sweetapple, and Edward 
was longing to sit again by the side of 
Alice. 

“How much worse the latter part of a 
dinner is than the first!” he said, as he 
thought of all the sweet minutes that had 
passed between him and Alice Carlton. 

You must not be surprised, therefore, to 
hear that Colonel Barker told some very long 
and very good stories; that Mr. Beeswing 
was even more merry and facetious than 
usual; that Sir Thomas caught his hilarity, 
and actually told a story in which no man, 
however stupid or however clever, could ever 
have seen the point. Even Mr. Marjoram 
beamed up, his face glowed, and it is not at 
all certain that he would not have sung a 
song at the instigation of Harry Fortescue, 
had not Edward restrained him, because he 
wanted so very much to rejoin Alice. 

But we have no time to tell you more of 
all that joviality, Those brilliant sallies will 
remain forever unknown, because we have no 
space to record them. And now the men 
have risen and are with the ladies in the 
drawing-room. 

“ How. long you have been, dear!” said 
Lady Carlton. 

“ Yes, I know we have,” said Sir Thomas; 
“we were all such old friends, all except 
those boys”"—by which he meant Harry and 
Edward—“ that we went on telling story after 
story, and time passed before we knew where 
But what is the time? Dear me, 
Why, it will soon be time 


we were. 
half-past eleven ! 
to go to bed.” 

“ Indeed it will,” said Lady Carlton ; “and 
here has Lady Sweetapple been singing us 
such beautiful songs, and the girls have 
played their duets, and Alice has sung in her 
small way; and—what else? Oh, Mrs. Mar- 
joram has been dying for the appearance of 
Colonel Barker, that she might have a game 
at piquet with him, which she promised him. 
You men have much to answer for.” 

By this time Mr. Marjoram had approached 
the awful presence of his wife. 

“Mr. Marjoram,” said that lady, “your 
face is very red.” 

“No, it isn’t, my dear; at least, not red- 
der than Colonel Barker’s. Look at his.” 

This was an unparalleled breach of dis- 
¢cipline on the part of Mr. Marjoram, which 
was only excusable because, as the newspa- 
pers say,“‘he had partaken ‘of some wine.” 
But it was not an excuse which Mrs. Marjoram 
could allow. 

“Mr, Marjoram,” she said, “I have often 
told you, but you will never understand me, 
that, what is perfectly proper and suitable for 
one person, is quite unsuited to another, You 
say Colonel Barker’s face is redder than yours. 
That assertion I am prepared to deny; but, 
even if it were true, which it is not, what you 





say would prove nothing as to the redness of 
your face, for Colonel’s Barker’s face is natu- 
rally red—red from the honorable profession 
which he has followed, from his hardships by 
land and sea. It is as natural for a gallant 
soldier’s face to be red as for his coat to be 
of the samecolor. Mr. Marjoram, I say again 
your face is very red, and I want to know 
why.” 

“Then I can’t tell you,” said Mr. Marjo- 
ram, who was sufficiently elated to be able to 
set the tyrant at defiance. 

“Mr. Marjoram, I will not protract this 
painful discussion to-night. We will renew it 
to-morrow morning.” 

But alas! her words of wisdom were 
wasted in the air; for Mr. Marjoram had de- 
parted from her side, and taken refuge in the 
conservatory, where, oddly enough, he came 
suddenly upon Alice and Edward behind a 
large Datura. It is quite true that Harry For- 
tescue and Lady Sweetapple were seated on a 
bench not far off; but both couples were so 
intent on their own proceedings that they 
were no protection to one another, and so Mr. 
Marjoram stumbled over both of them in the 
half light. 

“What a bore!” said Harry. “Why 
will not old fogies keep to themselves?” 

By which, no doubt, he meant that they 
should be cerné, as men of forty-five used to 
be in the Cercle at Paris, in which club a man 
of that.age is supposed to be unfit to asso- 
ciate with any reasonable being, and con- 
demned to perpetual conversation with other 
old fogies like himself. This fact leads one 
to think on the comparative ages of men in 
different countries, and sometimes to regret 
that our very young men of sixty would some- 
times reflect that it is time they retired from 
the rdle of jeune premier, and left the field 
open to the rising generation. 

This invasion of Mr. Marjoram was quite 
enough to recall the two couple in the con- 
servatory to the drawing-room. Where, you 
will ask, was Florry? Poor thing! she had 
retired to bed before the gentlemen joined the 
ladies, having, as Lady Carlton informed Lady 
Sweetapple, “‘a very bad headache.” We 
need hardly say that for “head” in the above 
sentence should be read “heart.” Miss 
Florence Carlton had retired in disgust at 
having been seated fn the dinner campaign 
against what she declared to Alice was “ the 
common enemy.” 

And’ now it was high time for every one to 
go to bed. Certainly for all the ladies, who, 
under the leadership of Lady Carlton and 
Alice, went off up-staifs," Before they went, 
however, Mrs. Barker had time to say to the 
colonel, “ You won't be long, I am sure!” 
while Mrs. Marjoram solemnly held up one 
finger to Mr. Marjoram, who had now returned 
to the light of night, after’ falling’ ‘over seat 
after sent in the conservatory, and, in a se- 
pulchral voice, said, “Mr. Marjoram, be 
ware!” 

When the ladies had all glided from the 
room, the thread-paper figure of Mrs. Mar- 
joram bringing up the rear, Mr. Marjoram 
heaved a deep sigh of relief, while Colonel 
Barker, addressing himself to the company 
in general, asked, “Does any one wish to 
smoke ?” 
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He need not have asked this question, see- 
ing that he had been smoking with Harry, and 
Edward, and Count Pantouffles, that very af- 
ternoon, when he led them on to listen tothe 
story of his exploits against the Ram Chow- 
dah. But probably he only asked by way of 
reminding all whom it might concern that, to 
some constitutions, tobacco is a necessity be- 
fore going to bed. 

“T never smoke, you know, Jerry,” 
said Sir Thomas; “nor does Beeswing, I 
believe. But Harry and Edward smoke 
like manufactory chimneys, and ”"—looking 
at Mr. Marjoram—‘“ what do you say, Mar- 
joram ?” 

“T should like to smoke,” said Mr. Mar- 
joram, doggedly. 

“ Why, I thought you never smoked,” said 
Sir Thomas. 

“T have learned to smoke,” said Mr. Mar- 
joram, with great gravity, “and I mean to 
smoke.” 

“ Every one to his taste and humor in this 
house. High Beech is not exactly Liberty 
Hall, but we try to let every one have his way. 
= —Here, Podager, show these gentlemen to 
the smoking-room ; and, after that, let me 
wish you all a good-night.” 

We are not going to follow these five Ni- 
cotians to the smoking-room. No doubt, they 
smoked many pipes, and settled the whole 
affairs of the kingdom to their hearts’ con- 
tent. In a smoking-room, as is well known, 
every one sees all things, as it were, through 
a glass, darkly, and what seems bright and 
clear to his wits overnight is next morning as 
confused and muddy as ditch-water. We con- 
sider, then, that the great thoughts of the 
smoking-room are only fitted for the atmos- 
phere of the smoking-room itself, and we 
gladly leave them untold. We much prefer 
to follow the ladies up-stairs, and to see what 
they have to say for themselves. 

And first for Florry. When Alice Carlton 
went up-stairs, having left Lady Sweetapple 
at the door of the Butterfly-room, while Lady 
Carlton went along the gallery with Mrs. 
Barker and Mrs. Marjoram, she found Florry 
pretending to be asleep, having torn the 
flowers from her hair, and thrown herself 
on the sofa. 

“Poor, dear thing!” said Alice; “if she 
is asleep, I won’t wake her just yet.” 

And so she went on letting down ber hair, 
and taking off her ornaments. Then, all at 
once stopping in her attempts to loosen that 
string, or slacken that lace, she began to talk 
to herself : 

“ Yes, it was very nice. 
ward thought it nice too?” 

Then a little more slackening and loosen- 
ing, and she went on, as she slipped on her 
violet dressing-gown : 

“Poor Florry! she was not so happy, I 
am afraid. I don’t think she found Harry so 
nice as I found Edward.” 

All this she said sitting at the glass with 
her back to Florry, and really thinking of 
nothing but Edward and her back-hair, when 
all at once she felt a grasp on her shoulder, 
and there stood Florry, wide awake, behind 
her. 

“Dear me, Florry, how you frightened 
me! I thought you were asleep.” 


I wonder if Ed- 





“Asleep! I wasn’t-asleep for a moment,” 
said Florry. “I was only shamming, to hear 
what you would say. You are quite right— 
quite right, at least in one part of what you 
said, and tong in another. I did not 
find it nice inner: there you were right. 
But I found Harry nicer than ever: there you 
were wrong.” 

“You are very good to say so, Florry— 
good, I mean, to Harry Fortescue, for I must 
say I think he flirted a good deal with Lady 
Sweetapple. There—I do not think he was 
so nice as Edward Vernon.” 

“T don’t at all agree with you,” said Flor- 
ry, eager to shield Harry. “How could he 
help flirting, as you say? I only call it an- 
swering when that odious widow cross-ques- 
tioned him about every thing.”  — 

“Well,” said Alice, “I only mean that } 
Edward never spoke one word to any one but 
me during dinner, and that’s what I call so 
nice!” 

“Very fine,” said Florry; ‘but who can 
tell what he might have done and said if he 
had been sitting between you and Lady Sweet- 
apple? He might have behaved worse than 
Harry, who, after all, I declare, did not be- 
have at all ill.” 

“Tam so glad you are satisfied, dear!” 
said Alice, who saw there was no use in pro- 
longing the discussion that night. ‘‘ She 
can’t always be sitting next to Harry, and, 
after all, she is only here for five days.” 

“That's all very true,” said Florry, re- 
lapsing into her doleful mood again; ‘and I 
shouldn’t care, if I were always with them— 
I mean, if Harry and she were always here— 
and I could watch them. That is just the 
worst of it: the five days will soon be over. 
They will both go away as they came, per- 
haps together. She will go to Ascot races, 
and he will go to Ascot races, and then who 
can tell what may happen?” 

“Go to bed, goose,” said Alice, “and trust 
in Providence, or, better still, to yourself. 
You never ought to think it possible that 
such a man as Harry Fortescue can care for 
Lady Sweetapple, and, if you only believed 
it, her reign would be soon over. But go to 
bed, darling; it will be all right to-mor- 
row.” 

So the two sisters were soon in bed and 
asleep, but their dreams were very different. 
Alice thought that she was walking all night 
long with Edward Vernon through the. most 
charming gardens and delightful groves, and 
she only awoke when the sun was shining in 
on her, and she awoke with a start, exclaim- 
ing: 
“ How happy I have been!” 

Poor Florry, on the other hand, climbed 
up steep hills in search of Harry Fortescue, 
and, just as she caught sight of him, it seemed 
that Lady Sweetapple pounced upon him out 
of a cross-path, and carried him off; and, the 
more she followed them, the farther she 
seemed from overtaking them, and at last 
down she fell, poor thing, to the bottom of a 
steep precipice, and so she awoke, like Alice, 
with a siart, but not one of pleasure, for 
what she cried out was: 

“Dear me, what a weary night I have 
had!” 


—_—.— 


CHAPTER XIV. 


HOW LADY SWEETAPPLE AND MR. MARJOR iM 
WENT TO BED. 


Wnuen Lady Sweetapple went into the 
Butterfly-room, it was only to find the faith- 
ful Crump waiting to undress her. She was 
not at all like the Carltons, who always made 
Palmer go to bed early, and undressed them- 
selves. “What is the good of working the 
poor thing to death ?” they said; while Lady 
Sweetapple said, “‘ What is the use of keeping 
a maid, if she is to go to bed and do no 
work?” 

Still, Lady Sweetapple was not in the least 
hard-hearted. She had always had a maid to 
undress her, and we verily believe that, with- 
Iygut a maid, she could never have gone to bed 
‘wt all. 

“Dhope you are comfortable, Crump.” 

“ ¥és, thank you, my lady ; and Mr. Pod- 
ager, which he is the butler, is a very pleas- 
ant man. The under servants do treat him 
with great respect, and in right of you, my 
lady, I sat next him at supper, and he called 
me Lady Sweetapple.” 

“Lady Sweetapple'}”) said Lady Sweet- 
apple, with surprise. 

“La, my lady,” said the ingenuous Mrs, 
Crump, “don’t you know that in all respec- 
table houses the upper servants that come to 
stay always takes the names of their masters 
and mistresses ? Mr. Beeswing’s gentleman 
sits opposite e on Mr. Podager’s right 
hand, because ce the servant of an honor- 
able; and, when Mr. Podager do ask us te 
take a glass of claret, he says, ‘ Beeswing, try 
a glass of that; it will do you good—and 
Lady Sweetapple’—that’s me, my lady—let 
me recommend you some of our fine old 
port.’ ” 

But Lady Sweetapple was not content 
with these revelations of high life below- 
stairs. She wanted to know what the ser- 
vants thought of the guests. It was mean, 
we know; but Lady Sweetapple was a wom- 
an, and wanted to know. 

“And what do. they say of me—of me 
really—Crump ?” 

“La, my lady, they do say you are very 
pretty, and Mr. Podager do say your’n is the 
prettiest face that has ever come to High 
Beech, and he offered to bet Mr. Sleek, the 
groom. of the chambers, that you were. ‘But 
how is it to be settled ?’ said Mr. Sleek, who, 
you must know, my lady, was standing up for 
Miss Florry, who, Lord bless you ! is no more 
fit to be compared to your ladyship than chalk 
is to cheese—” 

“ Stop, stop!” said Lady Sweetapple. 

“ Well, but, my lady, I must finish. Where 
wasI? Oh! ‘Yes, how is it to be settled ?* 
said Mr. Sleek. ‘I know,’ says Mr. Podager; 
‘we'll get Mr. Fortescue to decide the bet.’ 
‘No, he sha’n’t,’ says Mr. Sleek. ‘ He shall,’ 
says Mr. Podager. ‘He sha’n’t,’ says Mr. 
Sleek. ‘Why not?’ asks Mr. Podager. ‘Be- 
cause he’s too fond of Lady Sweetapple— 
which it is not you,’ he says to me, my lady, 
‘but your mistress. He would never be a 
fair judge.’” 

“And how did it end?” asked Lady 





Sweetapple. 
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“Why, my lady, you may well ask. I 
really did think Mr, Podager and Mr. Sleek | pearing in the door-way. 
wou J have come to blows; for Mr. Podager 


“Yes, my lady,” said Mrs. Crump, reap- | last census, nine yearsago. Go along, Crump; 
and be sure, when you bring me my cup of 
“ How old is Mr. Beeswing’s servant ?” tea to-morrow morning, to tell me the name 


saya he is sure you are what he calls the ob- “How old? La, my lady, how should I | of the lady Mr. Beeswing’s servant meant.” 


jeck of Mr. Fortescue’s affeckshuns, while ' know any gentleman's "gt 


Mr. Sleek de- 
clares his heart 
is irrewocably 
set on Miss Flor- 
ry. At last, Mr. 
Beeswing’s gen- 
tleman came for- 
ward as a peace- 
maker, and what 
he said was, 
‘You're both of 
you two fools. I 
knows, on the 
best authority, 
that Mr. Fortes- 
cue do not care 
one brass far- 
thing abouteither 
of them ladies.’ ” 

“Did he say 
who the real la- 
dy was?” asked 
Lady Sweetapple, 
with some emo- 
tion. 

“No, my la- 
dy; and I do 
think Mr. Pod- 
ager were quite 
right when he 
called on him to 
name the name 
or to hold his 
tongue. But he 
was obstinate, 
and said his in- 
formation was 
confidential ; and 
so he wouldn’t 
tell.” 

All the while 
that the voluble 
Crump had been 
pouring out all 
this housekeep- 
er’s-room gossip, 
her fingers had 
been hard at 
work dismantling 
her ladyship ; 
and, having had 
the privilege of 
being present, we 
can say that Lady 
Sweetapple bore 
the process very 
well. She looked 
as well without 
her war paint as 
with it, which is 
not what every 
woman can say. 

“Can I do 


any thing more, my lady ?” said Mrs. Crump, 
with a yawn, for it was getting very late. 


“No, thank 


Sweetapple; “you may go.” 


Mrs. Crump was vanishing into her own room: | ways, I think he’s not more than forty-five.” 
“But, Crump, stop!” . , 


Then, just as 
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are a woman, and not so bad-looking, Crump. 
I am sure you know his age.” 
“Well, my lady, I can guess it; least- 


said Lady 





| 


“And you, Crump, were twenty at the | 





“But, my lady, gentlemen’s gentlemen 


don’t get up so 
early. They are 
generally snoring 
when your lady- 
ship has your cup 
of tea.” 

“Well, then, 
let it be after 
breakfast, at ten 
or eleven o’clock. 
Don’t forget, 
Crump ; and now 


be off to bed.” 
“How very 
strange!" said 


Amicia, musing 
to herself when 
Mrs. Crump had 
departed. “I am 
not sure that he 
cares one bit for 
me, and I am 
quite certain that 
he does not care 
one bit for Flor- 
ence Carlton ; and 
now this fool of 
a gentleman's 
gentleman con- 
firms my _ sus- 
picion that Har- 
ry Fortescue real- 
ly cares for some 
one else.” 

But Lady 
Sweetapple was 
not a woman to 
spoil her beauty 
by fretting in the 
nigh t- watches. 
She was soon as 
sound asleep as 
Alice Carlton; 
and, if her dreams 
were not quite so 
rosy as those of 
that young lady, 
she was in no 
wise a prey to 
the succession of 
nightmares with 
which poor Flor- 
ry was haunted. 

In the smok- 
ing-room, mean- 
while, the tobac- 
co college had 
finished its sit- 
tings, visibly not 
to the satisfaction 
of Mr. Marjoram, 
who confessed to 
his friends that 


“Stuff!” said Lady Sweetapple. “You | he had not smoked for twenty years, and only 
did it now to show Mrs. Marjoram that he 
had not lost his strength of bead. 
felt, thirsty, too, he had mixed himself two 

| tumblers of brandy-and-water. 

“Faith,” said Colonel Barker to Harry 
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Fortescue, behind a great cloud of smoke, 
“it’s not so much strength of head as strength 
of hand that will be tried on poor Marjoram 
when he goes up to bed. I wouldn’t be in 
his shoes for something, with that virago. 
Ah, you boys, take warning by Marjoram, and 
don’t marry a termagant.” 

“We are going to bed, Mr. Marjoram,” 
said Harry. ‘ Won’t you come?” 

“T should like to stay here till morning,” 
said Mr. Marjoram, in rather a husky voice. 

“No, old fellow,” said Colonel Barker, “it 
ean’t be; you’d catch your death of cold, 
even though it is June. We sha’n’t let you; 
it’s our duty to see you safe up to bed.” 

“Well, I suppose it’s all right,” said Mr. 
Marjoram, putting out his cigar with great 
deliberation, and then thrusting it into his 
lucifer-box. “ Let it lie there till next time. 
What fun smoking is!” 

“He'll find it any thing but fun,” said 
Harry to Edward, “when he gets up to Mrs. 
Marjoram.” 

Now they agreed they really must go. So 
they shook hands, and Mr. Marjoram prom- 
ised them all his eternal friendship, and ended 
by inviting them all to come and stay with 
him and Mrs. Marjoram. 

“Most delightful, enchanting woman!” 
he said. “Quite a woman of the world!” 

“ Yes, yes,” said Colonel Barker, whom 
all drinking and smoking only seemed to 
make more cool and collected. “Now we 
must go to bed.” 

Then taking Mr. Marjoram by the arm, he 
drew him into the passage, out of the smok- 
ing-room, and so across the hall, and up the 
slippery staircase, and then down the corridor 
to the green-room, in which that wakeful 
dragon, Mrs. Marjoram, was supposed to be 
at rest. By this time, we are sorry to say, 
chiefly from the effects of the cigar and the 
brandy-and-water, Mr. Marjoram was in a con- 
dition which incapacitated him from turning 
the handle of the door. The gallant colonel 
therefore had again to be equal to the occa- 
sion, to turn the handle, to push the door 
gently open, disregarding Mrs. Marjoram’s 
exclamation, ‘‘ Who’s there?” and then, hav- 
ing surrendered Mr. Marjoram’s candle to his 
own keeping, to propel him into the room, to 
shut the door, turn the handle, and vanish 
from that part of the corridor as quickly as 
possible. 

Truth compels us to say that Mr. Marjo- 
tam, on entering the room, after floundering 
about a little, tripped over a fold of the car- 
pet, and fell forward with a crash which 
alarmed Mrs. Barker two or three rooms off, 


‘ and extinguished his light. We decline to 


tay what followed; but you may imagine how 
Mrs. Marjoram rushed out of bed to raise her 
fallen slave, her worst suspicions as to the 
tause of his face becoming so red after din- 
ner being thus confirmed. It is reported 
that, on groping for the box of lucifer- 
matches, she found that half-smoked cigar 
which her unhappy husband had deposited 
for safety in that receptacle, and, after vainly 
trying to make it ignite on the rough part of 
the box, threw it away in disgust, only to find 
it on the floor as soon as she struck a light, 
and thus to prove another flagrant delin- 
quency against Mr. Marjoram, who had 





stumbled into an arm-chair, and was already 
half asleep. 

It was in vain that she dinned into his 
ears the necessity of waking up and getting 
to bed. Whether she tried the force of her 
hand in the Wg$ Polonel Barker had suggest- 
ed in the smoking-room, is unknown; but, it 
is reported that, farther on in the night, or 
rather in the early dawn, Mrs. Marjoram was 
overheard by a maid passing down the cor- 
ridor expostulating with her husband, and 
that he replied by declaring his intention of 
“not going home till morning.” 

But, whatever happened, it is no part of 
our duty to tell. There were many excuses 
for Mr. Marjoram, who really had not smoked 
for twenty years, and who had never been 
known before to have behaved in any such 
manner. If any of you are still inclined to 
blame this very worthy man for a temporary 
indiscretion, let us entreat you to remember 
that Mrs, Marjoram was an awful temper, and 
that Mr. Marjoram had many excuses for fall- 
ing under temptation. 

“Dear heart! how long you have been!” 
said Mrs. Barker to the colonel. “I am so 
glad you are come, I thought you were never 
coming.” 

She had not got any farther than this, and 
the colonel had not yet taken off his stock, 
which was always the first thing he did, when 
they both heard the awful crash occasioned 
by Mr. Marjoram’s fall. 

“What in the world is it?” said Mrs. 
Barker. “Is it an earthquake?” 

“Wot at all,” said Colonel Barker, who 
had recovered his self-possession. “It is 
only Mr. Marjoram, who has been smoking a 
bad cigar, which always makes a man stagger 
and fall.” 

“ But hadn’t you better run out and help 
him ?” 

“No,” said Colonel Barker; “he is in 
Mrs, Marjoram’s hands, and that is quite 
enough both for me and for him. Now let 
me get to bed, and have some sleep.” 

In less than two minutes there might have 
been heard along that corridor a sound as of 
bagpipes and swarming bees. Let no one be 
alarmed ; it was only Colonel Barker sleeping 
the sleep of the just, taking and retaking, it 
may be, in his dreams the hill-fort of the 
Ram Chowdah, and again putting him and his 
tigers to ignominious flight. Happy Colonel 
Barker, and most unhappy Mr. Marjoram ! 


[To BE CONTINUED.] 





THE NEW PASS. 


HE circumstances I am about to relate 

happened just four autumns ago, when 

I was travelling in Switzerland with my old 
school and college friend, Egerton Wolfe. 

He was a handsome fellow, tall, graceful, 
dark-haired, dark-eyed ; a poet, a dreamer, an 
artist—as thoroughly unlike myself, in short, 
as one man having arms, legs, and a head, can 
be unlike another. And yet we suited each 
other capitally, and were the fastest friends 
and best travelling-companions in the world. 

We had begun our holiday on this occa- 
sion with a week’s idleness at a place which I 





will call Oberbrunn—a delightful place, wholly 
Swiss, consisting of one huge wooden build- 
ing, half water-cure establishment, half hotel ; 
two smaller buildings called dépendances ; a 
tiny church with a bulbous steeple painted 
green; and a handful of village—all perched 
together on a breezy mountain-plateau, some 
three thousand feet above.the lake and val- 
ley. Here, far from the haunts of the British 
tourists and the Alpine-Club man, we read, 
smoked, climbed, rose with the dawn, rubbed 
up our rusty German, and got ourselves into 
training for the knapsack-work to follow. 

At length, our week being up, we started 
—rather later on the whole than was prudent, 
for we had a thirty-miles’ walk before us, and 
the sun was already high. 

“ Bon voyage!” said our good host, Dr. 
Steigl, with a last hearty shake of the hand. 

“ Bon voyage!" echoed the waiters and 
miscellaneous hangers-on. 

Some three or four of the water-drinkers 
at the fountain raised their hats—the ragged 
children pursued us with their wild fruits as 
far as the gate—and so we departed. 

For some distance our path lay along the 
mountain-side, through pine-woods, and by 
cultivated slopes, where the Indian-corn was 
ripening to gold, and the late hay-harvest was 
waiting for the mower. Then the path wound 
gradually downward—for the valley lay be- 
tween us and the pass we had laid out for our 
day's work—and then, through a succession 
of soft green slopes and ruddy apple-orchards, 
we came to a blue lake fringed with rushes, 
where we hired a boat with a striped awning, 
like the boats on Lago Maggiore, and were 
rowed across by a boatman who rested on his 
oars and sang a jodel-song when we were half- 
way across. 

Being landed on the opposite bank, we 
found our road at once begin to trend up- 
ward; and here, as the guide informed us, 
the ascent of the Héhenhorn might be said to 

in. 
“ This, however, meine Herren,” said he, 
“is only part of the old pass. It is ill kept; 
for none but country-folks and travellers from 
Oberbrunn come this way now. But we shall 
strike the New Pass higher up. A grand 
road, meine Herren—as fine a road as the 
Simplon, and good for carriages all the way. 
It has only been open since the spring.” 

“The old pass is good enough for me, 
anyhow!” said Egerton, crowding a handful 
of wild forget-me-nots under the ribbon of 
his hat. “ It’s like a stray fragment of Arca- 
dia.” 

By-and-by, when we had been following 
the path for nearly an hour, we came upon a 
patch of clearing, in the midst of which stood 
a rough, upright monolith, antique, weather- 
stained, covered with rude carvings like a 
Runic monument—the primitive boundary- 
stone between the Cantons of Uri and Unter- 
walden. 

“Let us rest here!” cries Egerton, fling- 
ing himself at full length on the grass. “ Hhew 
Sugaces /—and the hours are shorter than the 
years. Why not enjoy them?” 

But the guide, whose name is Peter Kauff- 
mann, interposes after the manner of guides 
in general, and will by no means let us have 
our own way. There is a mountain-inn, he 
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urges, now only five minutes distant—“ an 
excellent little inn, where they sell good red 
wine.” So we yield to Fate and Peter Kauff- 
mann, and pursue our upward way, coming 
presently, as he promised and predicted, upon 
a bright open space and a brown chalet on a 
shelf of plateau overhanging a giddy preci- 
pice. Here, sitting under a vine-covered 
trellis built out on the very brink of the cliff, 
we find three mountaineers discussing a flask 
of the good red wine aforesaid. 

In this picturesque eyry we made our mid- 
day halt. A smiling Médchen brought us 
coffee, brown bread, and goat’s-milk cheese, 
while our guide, pulling out a huge lump of 
the driest schwarizes Brod from his wallet, 
fraternized with the mountaineers over a half- 
flask of his favorite vintage. 

The men chattered merrily in their half- 
intelligible patois. We sat silent, looking 
down into the deep, misty valley, and across 
to the great amethyst mountains uplifted on 
giant walls of perpendicular cliff, streaked 
here and there with faint blue threads of 
slender water-falls. 

“There must surely be moments,” said 
Egerton Wolfe, after a while, “when even 
such men as you, Frank—men of the world, 
and lovers of it—feel within them some stir- 
rings of the primitive Adam; some vague 
longing for that idyllic life of the woods and 
fields that we dreamers are still, in our in- 
most souls, insane enough to sigh after as 
the highest good.” 

“You mean, don’t I sometimes wish to be 
a Swiss peasant-farmer with sabots, a goitre, 
a wife without form as regards her person, 
and void as regards her head; and a crétin 
grandfather a hundred and three years old? 
Why, no. I prefer myself as I am.” 

My friend smiled, and shook his head. 

“Why take it for granted,” said he, 
“that no man can cultivate his brains and 
his paternal acres at the same time? Horace, 
with none of the adjuncts you name, loved a 
country- life, and turned it to immortal 
poetry.” 

“ The world has gone round once or twice 
since then, my dear fellow,” I replied, philo- 
sophically. “The best poetry comes out of 
cities nowadays.” 

“And the worst. Do you see those ava- 
lanches over yonder?” 

Following the direction of his eyes, I saw 
something like a tiny puff of white smoke 
glide over the shoulder of a huge mountain 
on the opposite side of the valley. It was 
followed by another and another. We could 
neither see whence they came nor whither 
they went. We were too far away to hear 
the sullen thunder of their fall. Silently they 
flashed into sight, and as silently they van- 
ished. 

Wolfe sighed heavily. 

“ Poor Lawrence!” said he. “Switzerland 
was his dream. He longed for the Alps as 
ardently as other men long for money or 
power.” 

Lawrence was a younger brother of his, 
whom I had never seen—a lad of great prom- 
ise, whose health had broken down at Addis- 
combe some ten or twelve years before, and 
who had soon after died of rapid consumption 
at Torquay. 





“ And he never had that longing gratified, 
had he?” 

“Ah, no—he was never out of England. 
They prescribe bracing climates now, I am 
told, for lung-disease; but not sothen. Poor, 
dear fellow! I sometimes, Be he might 
have lived, if only he had had his heart's de- 
sire.”” 

“T would not let such a painful thought 
enter my head, if I were you,” said I, hastily. 

“ But I can’t help it! My mind has been 
running on poor Lawrence all the morning; 
and, somehow, the grander the scenery gets, 
the more I keep thinking how he would have 
exulted in it. Do you remember those lines 
by Coleridge, written in the valley of Cha- 
mouni? He knew them by heart. ’Twas the 
sight of yonder avalanches that reminded me. 
. . . Well! I will try not to think of these 
things. Let us change the subject.” 

Just at this moment, the landlord of the 
chalet came out—a bright-eyed, voluble young 
mountaineer about five- or six-and - twenty, 
with a sprig of Zdelweiss in hia hat. 

“Good-day, meine Herren,” he said, in- 
cluding all alike in his salute, but addressing 
himself especially to Wolfe and myself. “ Fine 
weather for travelling—fine weather for the 
grapes. These Herren are going on by the 
New Pass! Ach, Herr Gott! a grand work! 
a wonderful work !—and all begun and com- 
pleted in less than three years. These Herren 
see it to-day for the first time? Good. They 
have probably been over the Téte Noire? No! 
Over the Spliigen? Good—good! If these 
Herren have been over the Spliigen, they can 
form an idea of the New Pass. The New 
Pass is very like the Spliigen. Jt has a gal- 
lery tunnelled in the solid rock, just like the 
gallery on the Via Mala, with this difference, 
that the gallery in the New Pass is much 
longer, and lighted by loop-holes at regular 
intervals. These Herren will please to observe 
the view looking both up and down the pass, 
before entering the mouth of the tunnel— 
there is not a finer view in all Switzerland.” 

“Tt must be a great advantage to the 
people hereabouts, having so good a road car- 
ried from valley to valley,” said I, smiling at 
his enthusiasm. 

“ Oh, it is a fine thing for us, mein Herr!” 
he replied. “And a fine thing for all this 
part of the canton. It will bring visitors— 
floods of visitors! By-the-way, these Herren 
must not omit to look out for the water-fall 
above the gallery. Iloly St. Nicholas! the 
way in which that water-fall has been ar- 
ranged!” 

“ Arranged!” echoed Wolfe, who was as 
much amused as myself. “ Diavolo/ Do you 
arrange the water-falls in your country ?” 

“Tt was the Herr Becker,” said the land- 
lord, unconscious of banter; “the eminent 
engineer who planned the New Pass. The 
water-fall, you see, meine Herren, could not be 
suffered to follow its old course down the face 
of the rock through which the gallery is tun- 
nelled, or it would have flowed in at the loop- 
holes, and flooded the road. What, therefore, 
did the Herr Becker do?” 

“ Turned the course of the fall, and brought 
it down a hundred yards farther on,” said I, 
somewhat impatiently. 


“Not so, mein Herr—not so! The Herr 





Becker attempts nothing so expensive. He 
permits the fall to keep its old couloir and 
come down its old way; but, instead of let- 
ting it wash the outside of the gallery, he 
pierces the rock in another direction—verti- 
cally—behind the tunnel; constructs an arti- 
ficial shoot, or conduit, in the heart of the 
rock, and brings the fall out delow the gallery, 
just where the cliff overhangs the valley. 
Now what do the English Herren say to that?” 

“That it must certainly be a clever piece 
of engineering,” replied Wolfe. 

“And that, having rested long enough, 
we will push on and see it,” added I, glad to 
cut short the thread of our host’s native elo- 
quence. ; , 

So we paid our reckoning, took a last look 
at the view, and, plunging back into the 
woods, went on our way refreshed. 

The path still continued to ascend, till we 
suddenly came upon a burst of daylight, and 
found ourselves on a magnificent high-road 
some thirty feet in breadth, with the forest 
and the telegraph-wires on the one hand, and 
the precipice on the other. Massive granite 
posts at close intervals protected the edge of 
the road, and the cawtonniers were still at 
work, here and there, breaking and laying 
fresh stones, and clearing débris. We did not 
need to be informed that this was the New 
Pass. 

Always ascending, we continued now to 
follow the road, which at every turn com- ° 
manded finer and finer views across the val- 
ley. Then, by degrees, the forest dwindled, 
and was at last left far below ; and the giddy 
precipices to our left grew steeper; and the 
mountain-slopes above became more and more 
barren, till the last Alp-roses vanished, and 
there remained only a carpet of brown-and- 
tan moss, scattered over here and there with 
great bowlders—some freshly broken away 
from the heights above—others thickly coated 
with lichen, as if they might have been lying 
there forcenturies. We seemed here to have 
reached the highest point of the New Pass, 
for our road continued at this barren level for 
several miles. An immense panorama of 
peaks, snow-fields, and glaciers, lay out- 
stretched before us to the left, with an un- 
fathomable gulf of misty valley between. 
The hot air simmered in the sun. The heat 
and silence were intense. Once, and once 
only, we came upon a party of travellers. 
They were three in number, lying at full 
length in the shade of a huge fragment of 
fallen rock, their heads comfortably pillowed 
on their knapsacks, and all fast asleep. 

And now the gray rock began to crop out 
in larger masses close beside our path, en- 
croaching nearer and nearer, till at last the 
splintered cliffs towered straight above our 
heads, and the road became a mere broad 
shelf along the face of the precipice. Pres- 
ently, on turning a sharp angle of rock, we 
saw before us a vista of road, cliff, and val- 
ley—the road now perceptibly on the decline, 
and vanishing about a mile ahead into the 
mouth of a small, cavernous opening (no big- 
ger, as it seemed from that distance, than & 
good-sized rabbit-hole), pierced through 
huge projecting spur, or buttress, of the 
mountain. 

“Behold the famous gallery!” said L 
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“Mine host was right—it is something like 
the Spliigen; barring the much greater alti- 
tude of the road, and the still greater width 
of the valley. But where is the water- 
fall?” 

“ Well, it’s not much of a water-fall,” said 
Wolfe. “I can just see it—a tiny thread of 
mist wavering down the cliff a long way on, 
beyond the mouth of the tunnel.” 

“Ay; I see it now—a sort of inferior 
Staubbach. Heavens! what power the sun 
has up here! At what time did Kauffmann 
say we should get to Schwartzenfelden ? ” 

“ Not before seven, at the earliest—and it 
is now nearly four.” 

“Humph! three hours more—say three 
and a half. Well, that will be a pretty good 
first day’s pedestrianizing, heat and all con- 
sidered !” 

Here the conversation dropped, and we 
plodded on again in silence. 

Meanwhile, the sun blazed in the heavens, 
and the light, struck back from white rock 
and whiter road, was almost blinding. And 
still the hot air danced and simmered before 
us, and a windless stillness, as of death, lay 
upon all the scene. 

Suddenly, quite suddenly—as if he had 
started out of the rock—I saw a man coming 
toward us with rapid and eager gesticulations. 
He seemed to be waving us back; but I was 
so startled for the moment by the unexplained 
way in which he made his appearance, that I 
scarcely took in the meaning of his gestures. 

“How odd!” I exclaimed, coming to a 
halt. “ How did he get there?” 

“ How did who get there?” said Wolfe. 

“Why, that fellow yonder. Did you see 
where he came from?” 

“What fellow, my dear boy? I see no 
one but ourselves.” 

And he stared vaguely round, while all the 
time the man between us and the gallery was 
waving his right arm above his head, and run- 
ning on to meet us. 

“Good Heavens! Egerton,” I said, impa- 
tiently, “where are your eyes? Here— 
straight before us—not a quarter of a mile 
off—making signs as hard as he can. Per- 
haps we had better wait till he comes up.” 

My friend drew his race-glass from its 
ease, adjusted it carefully, and took a long, 
steady look down the road. Seeing him do 
this, the man stood still, but kept his right 
hand up all the same. 

“You see him now, surely ?” said I. 

“ No.” 

I turned and looked him in the face. I 
- @ould not believe my ears. 

“Upon my honor, Frank,” he said, ear- 
nestly, “I see only the empty road, and the 
mouth of the tunnel beyond. Here, Kauff- 
mann!” 

Kauffmann, who was standing close by, 
stepped up and touched his cap. 

“Look down the road,” said Wolfe. 

The guide shaded his eyes with his hand, 
and looked. 

“ What do you see?” 

“T see the entrance to the gallery, mein 
Herr.” 

“Nothing else ?” 

“Nothing else, mein Herr.” 

And still the man stood there in the road 





—even came a step or two nearer! Was I 
mad ? 

“You still think you see some one yon- 
‘der?” said Egerton, looking at me very seri- 
ously. 

“T know that I do.” 

He handed me his race-glass. 

“Look through that,” he said, “and tell 
me if you still see him.” 

“T see him more plainly than before.” 

“ What is he like?” 

“Very tall—very slender — fair — quite 
young—not more, I should say, than fifteen 
or sixteen—evidently an Englishman.” 

“ How is he dressed ? ” 

“In a gray suit—lis collar open, and his 
throat bare. Wears a Scotch cap with a sil- 
ver badge in it. He takes his cap off, and 
waves it!—he has a whitish scar on his right 
temple. I can see the motion of his lips— 
he seems to say, ‘Go back! go back!’ 
Look for yourself, you must see him!” 

I turned to give him the glass, but he 
pushed it away. 

“No, no,” he said, hoarsely. “It’s of no 
use. Go on looking. ... What more, for 
God’s suke?” 

I looked again—the glass all but dropped 
from my hand. 

“ Gracious Heavens ? ” I exclaimed, breath- 
lessly, “he is gone!” 

“Gone!” 

Ay, gone. Gone as suddenly as he came 
—gone as though he had never been! I 
could not believe it. I rubbed my eyes. I 
rubbed the glass on my sleeve. I looked, and 
looked again; and still, though I looked, I 
doubted. 

At this moment, with a wild, unearthly 
cry, and a strange sound as of some heavy 
projectile cleaving the stagnant air, an eagle 
plunged past us upon mighty wings, and 
swooped down into the valley. 

“Ein Adler! ein Adler!” shouted the 
guide, flinging up his cap and running to the 
brink of the precipice. 

Wolfe laid his hand upon my arm, and 
drew a deep breath. 

“ Legrice,” he said, very calmly, but with 
a white, awe-struck look in his face, “ you 
described my brother Lawrence—age, height, 
dress, every thing ; even to the Scotch cap he 
always wore, and the silver badge my unclé 
Horace gave him on his birthday. He got 
that scar in a cricket-match at Harrowgate.” 

“Your brother Lawrence ?” I faltered. 

“Why you should be the one permitted to 
see him is strange,” he went on, speaking 
more to himself than tome. “ Very strange! 
I wish . ... but there! perhaps I should 
not have believed my own eyes. I must be- 
lieve yours.” 

“T will never believe that my eyes saw 
your brother Lawrence,” I said, resolutely. 

“ We must turn back, of course,” he went 
on, taking no notice of my answer.—“ Look 
here, Kauffmann ; can we get to Schwartzen- 
felden to-night by the old pass, if we turn back 
at once?” 

“Turn back!” I interrupted. 
Egerton, you are not serious ?” 

“T was never more serious in my life,” he 
said, gravely. 

“If these Herren wish to take the old 
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pass,” said the astonished guide, “we cannot 
possibly get to Schwartzenfelden before mid- 
night. We have already come seven miles 
out of the way, and the old pass is twelve 
miles farther round.” 

“Twelve and fourteen are twenty-six,” 
said I, “We cannot add twenty-six miles 
to our original thirty. It is out of the ques- 
tion.” 

“These Herren can sleep at the chalet 
where we halted,” suggested the guide. 

“True—I had not thought of that,” said 
Wolfe. “We can sleep at the chalet, and go 
on as soon as it is day.” 

“Turn back, sleep at the chalet, go on in 
the morning, and lose full half a day, witb 
one of the finest passes in Switzerland before 
us, and our journey two-thirds done!” I 
cried. ‘ The idea is too absurd.” 

“Nothing shall induce me to go on, in 
defiance of a warning from the dead,” said 
Wolfe. 

“and nothing,” I replied, “shall induce 
me to believe that we have received any such 
warning. I either saw that man, or I labored 
under some kind of optical illusion. But 
ghosts I do not believe in.” 

“As you please. You can go on if you 
prefer it, and take Kauffmann with you. I 
know my way back.” 

“ Agreed—except as regards Kauffmann. 
Let him take his choice.” 

Kauffmann, having the matter explained 
to him, elected at once to go back with Eger- 
ton Wolfe. 

“If the Herr Englishman has been warned 
in a vision,” he said, cressing himself de- 
voutly, “it is suicide to go on. Obey the 
blessed spirit, mein Herr!” 

But nothing now would have induced me 
to turn back, even if I had felt inclined to do 
80; so, agreeing to meet next day at Schwart- 
zenfelden, my friend and I said good-by. 

“God grant you may come to no harm, 
dear old fellow,” said Wolfe, as he turned 
away. 

“T don’t feel like harm, I assure you,” I 
replied, laughing. 

And so we parted. 

I stood still and watched them till they 
were out of sight. At the turn of the road 
they paused and looked back. When Wolfe 
waved his hand for the last time, and finally 
disappeared, I could not repress a sudden 
thrill—he looked so like the figure of my illu- 
sion ! 

For that it was an illusion, I did not doubt 
fora moment. Such phenomena, though not 
common, are by no means unheard-of. I had 
talked with more than one eminent physician 
on this very subject, and I remembered that 
each had spoken of cases within his own ex- 
perience. Besides, there was the famous case 
of Nicolai, the bookseller of Berlin; not to 
mention many others, equally well attested. 
That I must have been temporarily in the 
condition of persons so affected, I took for 
granted; and yet I felt well—never better; 
my head cool—my mind clear—my pulse regu- 
lar. Well—I would never disbelieve in hal- 
lucinations again. To that I made up my 
mind; but as for ghosts... . pshaw! how 
could any sane man—above all, such a man as 
Egerton Wolfe—believe in ghosts ? 
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Reasoning thus, and smiling to myself, I 
tightened the shoulder-straps of my knap- 
sack, took a pull at my wine-flask, and set 
off toward the tunnel. 

It was still half a mile distant; for I had 
stopped on first sight of the figure, before we 
were half across the space that lay between 
that dark opening and the turn of the road 
above. And now, plodding steadily toward 
it, I examined the ground at every step (es- 
pecially on the side of the precipice) for any 
path or rocky projection of which a man 
could possibly have availed himself for re- 
treat or shelter; but the smooth, upright 
wall of solid limestone on the one hand, and 
the sheer, inaccessible, giddy depths on the 
other, made all such explanation impossible. 
Thrown back thus on the illusion theory, I 
paused once or twice, and tried to conjure up 
the figure before my eyes, but in vain. 

And now, with every step that I took, the 
mouth of the tunnel grew larger, and the 
depth of shade within it blacker and more 
mysterious. I was by this time near enough 
to see that it was faced with brick-work— 
that it spanned the full width of the road— 
and that it was more than lofty enough for an 
old-fashioned, top-heavy diligence to pass under 
it. The next moment, being within half a 
dozen yards of it, I distinctly heard the cool 
murmur of the more distant water-fall (now 
hidden by the great mountain-spur through 
which the gallery was carried); and, the next 
moment after that, I had plunged into the 
tunnel. 

It was like the transition from an orchid- 
housé to an ice-house—from mid-day to mid- 
night. The darkness was profound, and so 
intense the sudden chill, that for the first 
second it almost took my breath away. 

The roof and sides of the gallery, and the 
road beneath my feet, were all hewn in the 
solid rock, A sharp, arrowy gleam of light, 
shooting athwart the gloom about fifty yards 
ahead, marked the position of the first loop- 
hole. A second, a third, a fourth, as many 
perhaps as eight or ten, gleamed faintly in the 
distance. The tiny blue speck which showed 
where the gallery opened out again upon the 
day, looked at least a mile away. The path 
under foot was wet and slippery; and as I 
went on, and my eyes became accustomed to 
the darkness, I saw that every part of the 
tunnel was streaming with moisture. 

I pushed on rapidly. The first and sec- 
ond loop-holes were soon left behind, but at 
the third I paused for a moment to breathe 
the outer air. Then, for the first time, I ob- 
served that every rut in the road beneath my 
feet was filled with running water. 

I hurried on faster and faster. I shivered. 
I felt the cold seizing me. The arched en- 
trance through which I had just passed had 
dwindled already to a shining patch no bigger 
than my hand, while the tiny blue speck on 
ahead seemed far off as ever. Meanwhile the 
tunnel was dripping like a shower-bath. 

All at once my attentior was arrested by 
a sound—a strange, indescribable sound— 
heavy, muffled, as of mighty forces at work 
in the heart of the mountain. I stood still— 
Theld my breath—I fancied I felt the solid 
rock vibrate beneath my feet! Then it flashed 
upon me that I must now be approaching that 











part of the gallery behind which the water- 
fall was conducted, and that what I heard was 
the muffled roar of its descent. At the same 
moment, chancing to look down at my feet, I 
saw that the road was an inch deep in running 
water from wall to wall. 

Now, lawyer as I am, and ignorant of the 
first principles of civil engineering, I felt sure 
that this much-praised Herr Becker should at 
least have made his tunnel water-tight. That 
it leaked somewhere was plain, and that it 
should be suffered to go on leaking to the dis- 
comfort of travellers was simply intolerable. 
An inch of water, for instance, was more than 
—an inch did I say? Gracious Heavens! 
since the moment I looked it had risen to 
three—it was closing over my boots—it was 
becoming a rushing torrent ! 

In that instant a great horror fell upon 
me—the horror of darkness and sudden death. 
I turned, flung away my alpenstock, and fled 
for my life. Filed blindly, breathlessly, wild- 
ly, with the horrible grinding sound of the 
imprisoned water-fall in my ears, and the 
gathering torrent at my heels! 

Never while I live shall I forget the agony 
of those next few seconds—the icy numbness 
seizing on my limbs—the sudden, frightful 
sense of impeded respiration—the water ris- 
ing, eddying, clamoring, pursuing me, passing 
me—the swirl of it, as it flashed past each 
loop-hole in succession—the rush with which 
(as I strained on to the mouth of the gallery, 
now not a dozen yards distant) it leaped out 
into the sunlight like a living thing, and 
dashed to the edge of the precipice! 

At that supreme instant, just as I had 
darted out through the echoing arch and 
staggered a few paces up the road, a deafen- 
ing report, crackling, hurried, tremendous, 
like the explosion of a mine, rent the air and 
roused a hundred echoes. It was followed by 
a moment of strange and terrible suspense. 
Then, with a deep and sullen roar, audible 
above all the rolling thunders of the moun- 
tains round, a mighty wave—smooth, solid, 
glassy, like an Atlantic wave on an English 
western coast—came gleaming up the mouth 
of the tunnel, paused, as it were, upon the 
threshold, reared its majestic crest, curved, 
trembled, burst in a cataract of foam, flooded 
the road for yards beyond the spot where I 
‘was clinging to the rock like a limpet, and, 
rushing back again, as the wave rushes down 
the beach, hurled itself over the cliff, and 
vanished in a cloud of mist. 

After this the imprisoned flood came pour- 
ing out tumultuously for several minutes, 
bringing with it fragments of rock and ma- 
sonry, and filling the road with débris ; but 
even this disturbance presently subsided, and, 
almost as soon as the last echoes of the ex- 
plosion had died away, the liberated waters 
were rippling pleasantly along their new bed, 
sparkling out into the sunshine as they 
emerged from the gallery, and gliding in a 
smooth, continuous stream over the brink of 
the precipice, thence to fall, in multitudinous 
wavy folds and wreaths of prismatic mist, 
into the valley two thousand feet below. 

For myself, drenched to the skin as I was, 
I could do nothing but turn back and follow 
meekly in the track of Egerton Wolfe and 
Peter Kauffman. How I did so, dripping and 





weary, and minus my alpenstock ; how I ar- 
rived at the chalet about sunset, shivering and 
hungry, just in time to claim my share of a 
capital omelet and a dish of mountain-trout ; 
how the Swiss press rang with my escape for 
at least nine days after the event; how the 
Herr Becker was liberally censured for his de- 
fective engineering ; and how Egerton Wolfe 
believes to this day that his brother Lawrence 
came back from the dead to save us from ut- 
ter destruction—are matters upon which it 
were needless to dwell in these pages. Enough 
that I narrowly escaped with my life, and that 
had we gone on, as we doubtless should have 
gone on but for the delay consequent upom 
my illusion, we should most probably have 
been in the heart of the tunnel at the time of 
the explosion, and not one left to tell the 
tale. 

Nevertheless, my dear friends, I do not be- 
lieve, and I have made up my mind never to 


believe, in ghosts. 
Ametia B. Epwarps. 
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4 Ross 1s Sug,” erc. 


CHAPTER IX, 
WHAT THE AUTHOR SAYS. 


In the mean time, Mrs. Prodgers has been 
restored to her eminent position on the bench : 
she has been danced and talked and walked 
about, into a state of even more than her usual 
complaisance. 

Jemima still stands where she left her. 

“Have you been dancing, dear? Yes? 
Oh, I am so glad—I thought you would—I 
don’t know what has come to the people to- 
night ; they would tear one in pieces, if one 
would let them! one thing I do set my face 
against, and that is, those passages. I said 
to young Anson, ‘There is no one fonder of 
laughing and talking, and fun, than I am, but 
if you talk from now till Doomsday you will 
not persuade me to sit out with you.’ I dare 
say there is no harm in it really, but péople 
do let their tongues run on so, when a person 
is young and tolerable looking.” 

Jemima makes no answer. 

Sylvia’s conversation is like a Gregorian 
chant; there is a certain sameness about 
it. 





Miss Webster has been waltzing with an 
Eton boy, in a round jacket: her shins are 
black with bruises, her elbow is scratched, 
but at least she has not been a wall-flower. 

Another galop strikes up. Sylvia’s talk 
drops into silence; she fiddles with her bou- 
quet, and tries to look as if she would not 
dance if she were asked. Men hurry hither 
and thither, seeking for their promised part- 
ners; raising and dashing in the same instant 
false hopes in unengaged girls, by making ap- 
parently straight for them, staring hard at 
them, and then flying off at a tangent on dis- 
covering that they are not the right ones. 
Jemima scans the crowd to see whether she 
can discover any one likely to ask her (in 
many women the love of dancing survives the 








probability of being invited), but finding no 
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one, resigns herself with philosophy to her 
fate. Other people’s enjoyment is not so good 
as one’s own, but it is perliaps better than 
none. It is some people’s lot to be specta- 
tors through life. She looks on. The pink 
calico, the laurels, the mirrors, the pretty rose- 
red ladies, the plunging grocers and flounder- 
ing groceresses; a tremendous thud/—two 
people fallen like one log; now sprawling in 
a confused heap of broadcloth and illusion on 
the floor ; the lady has ingeniously wound her- 
self, like swaddling-clothes, round her squire’s 
legs ; she is unwound, feels for her head, set- 
tles her wreath, and off again! There are so 
many people, and they go so quickly, that it 
is difficult to follow any one: a blue couple, a 
pink couple, a white couple; they dazzle the 
eyeballs with the celerity with which they 
shoot across them! A black couple—taller 
than most of the others; the soft sparkle of 
silver flowers flashing like meteors down the 
room. 

Why, it is Lenore! 
again ! 

“T thought I had understood that your 
sister's fiancé was a plain man,” says an old 
woman, who, unable to find room on a bench, 
is standing behind Jemima, and tapping her 
on her bare shoulder to attract her attention. 

“ Quite the contrary” (with a compliment- 
ary smile). “Have you ever seen him?” 
asks Jemima. 

“Ts not it he with whom she is dancing?” 

“ Oh, dear no!” 

“Really! what a stupid mistake! I 
thought it must be, because I have always 
seen them together. A cousin, no doubt?” 

Jemima does not relieve her curiosity. She 
affects not to hear. 

Turning her head aside a little, she finds 
Paul at her elbow. Judging by his face, he 
has heard, apparently. 

“ Oh, there you are!” cries Sylvia, catch- 
ing sight of him at the same moment, and re- 
‘suming her animation. “ You are in disgrace, 
do you know, deep disgrace? You have not 
asked me to dance once to-night” (looking at 
him with large, round eyes, and smiling arch- 
dy). 

Paul smiles, too, but not very cheer- 
fully. 

“My dancing is such that it is only on 
very old acquaintance that I dare inflict it.” 

“T saw you dancing with Lenore.” 

He shrugs his shoulders. 

“T believe I did shamble round the room 
ence or twice, but it was not a very success- 
ful experiment.” 

After the dance, which is surely ten min- 
utes longer than any galop that ever was 
played before, after a prolonged stroll in the 
corridors, after tea, Lenore returns to her 
chaperone ; returns, laughing and flushed, but 
with a look of uneasy excitement underlying 
the surface-merriment of her face. 

Paul has been waiting, with no outward 
sign of impatience on his grave, sad face. He 
goes up to her. 

“ May Ihave five minutes’ talk with you?” 
he asks, formally, 

She takes his arm, and they walk off. 

Neither speaks till they reach the bench 
n which, in the earlier and happier part of 
the evening, they had sat together, gayly chat- 


Lenore and Scrope 





tering. Then Paul addresses her with cut- 
ting, cold politeness. 

“ May I ask, Lenore, what is inducing you 
to-make yourself so remarkable with Scrope 
to-night? Is it solely for your own satisfac- 
tion, or for the double pleasure of amusing 
yourself and annoying me?” 

The opening is not conciliatory. The 
color rushes red and headlong to Lenore’s 
cheeks ; she flings up her proud head. 

“T killed two birds with one stone,” she 
says, in angry jest; “he dances like an arch- 
angel, and it makes you jealous.” 

“TI do not doubt your first assertion,” says 
Paul, more coldly than ever, “and I fully 
agree with your last; perhaps I am more 
prone to jealousy than other men. I have 
not been so used to women and their ways. 
But I confess I do not enjoy seeing my future 
wife hauled about by a man, who is (as is 
evident to the most casual observer) making 
passionate and unrestrained love to her.” 

She is about to interrupt him, but he stops 
her. 

“TI confess I do not relish seeing him 
pointed out as occupying the position which, 
till to-night, I supposed was mine.” 

“What do you mean?” 

“T mean” (in a tone where the persuasive 
is quite swamped in the imperative) “that I 
distinctly object to your dancing with Scrope.” 

“That is unfortunate!” retorts Lenore, 
to whose ears the imperative has been, from 
her youth up, an unknown mood, and whose 
gorge has always risen at the faintest attempt 
at coercion; “for I have every intention of 
dancing with him again—once—twice—if not 
more.” 

“ After the opinion I have jast expressed ?” 
cries Paul, his anger effectually breaking 
through the armor of his coldness, voice 
raised, and gray eyes lightening. 

“ Most decidedly,” she answers, with dis- 
tinct emphasis. “I am not in the habit of 
breaking my word, and last night I promised 
him that, on condition that he leaves Sylvia's 
house to-morrow, I would waltz four times 
with him to-night—and waltz four times with 
him I will!” 

“You promised him!” repeats Paul, hard- 
ly any longer master of his indignation. “ Am 
I to understand that you have been making 
terms—bargaining with him? How ought his 
comings or goings to affect you?” 

“In this way,” she answers, her lips quiv- 
ering with anger, but articulating with slow 
clearness. “I have, or fancy I have, a con- 
siderable regard for you and a slight regard 
for him, and I have no wish to see you kick 
each other down-stairs—a dénotiment which is 
only a question of time as long as you are in 
the same house.” 

“Lenore !” (snatching her hand, and hold- 
ing it with almost painful tightness, while his 
eyes glow bright and deeply angryin this dim 
place,) “are you mad, or are you bent on 
driving me mad? After what has often passed 
between us about that fellow, can you dare to 
tell me to my face that you have a regard for 
him ?” 

Whom the gods wish to destroy they first 
deprive of understanding. 

“ Dare!” she says, while her eyes meet 
his unflinchingly, though, within, her spirit 





quails—her heart yearns to him in his honest . 
anger. “What an ugly word! Yes, I do 
dare! why should not I? He is handsome, 
and I love to look at beautiful things and 
people; he admires me blindly, and admira- 
tion is food and drink to me; he can see no 
fault in me, and I hate to be eternally carped 
at and picked holes in!” 

“TI see,” says Paul, dropping her hand, 
and speaking in a tone of smothered resent- 
ment, which (if she could but have under- 
stood it) was more alarming than his out- 
spoken anger, “I understand; you cannot see 
our unsuitability more clearly than Ido; from 
the first, I felt it profoundly, and every day I 
live I feel it more. But, Lenore, why” 
(grasping her arm with unconscious fierceness) 
—“why—if, from the first, you only meant 
to torment me—why did you make me love 
you? There were hundreds of other victims 
that would have done you more credit! Why 
could not you leave me alone?” 

“ Leave you alone!” (turning as white as 
a sheet); “ what do you mean?” 

“T mean,” he answers, firmly, “ what 
you know as well as I do, that you could have 
hindered me from loving you, if you had 
wished; I was not given to falling in love; 
till I met you I hated ladies’ society; I 
avoided women ; I did not understand them, 
and they thought me a bore. I left them 
alone, and they left me alone; until you— 
solely for the gratification of your own vanity, 
as I now see—made me love you, egainst my 
wish, against my better judgment, as, for the 
same reason, no doubt, you have now made 
Scrope.” 

She sits, with her head bent, silent; she 
cannot command her voice to answer. 

“He is a more creditable conquest than 
I, I own,” continues Paul, bitterly ; “ but for 
all that you will be the ruin of him! When 
he joined me at Dinan he was as nice a boy 
and as good a fellow as ever lived; I looked 
upon him as a brother, and Ae—he swore by 
me! You have made him hate me! You 
have made me detest the sight of him! I 
congratulate you on your handiwork!” 

She lifts her eyes to him, all the softness 
gone out of them, scintillating with anger. 
“Have you done?” she asks, in a choked 
voice; “ have you insulted me enough for one 
day?” 

“T have not insulted you,” he answers, 
resolutely, “unless God’s truth be an insult ; 
I never was a good hand at telling smooth 
lies; my love for you has never been blind 
enough to hinder my seeing that you are, in 
some respects, different from what I could 
wish you to be; if it is an insult to tell you 
so, I can only say it would have been a thou- 
sand times better if we had never met!” 

A pain like a knife goes through her 
HEART, but she makes no sign. 

“T quite agree with you,” she answers, 
commanding her voice into calmness by an 
immense effort; “ will you be so kind as to 
take me back to Sylvia?” 

He gives her his arm, and they begin to 
retrace their steps; but before they have 
gone six paces he turns aside into one of the 
rooms that open out of the passage. It is 
empty; he shuts the door. His soul is in a 
tumult; full, not indeed of the unnamed pain 
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of Lenore’s, but of confusion and doubt. If 
he marries this woman, he will be a miserable 
man; he has long suspected it, and choked 
back the suspicion; to-night he has realized 
it—but yet-—but yet—she is as beautiful as a 
summer moonrise—he cannot give her up 
without an effort. They are as much alone as 
if they were on a desert island; he stands 
facing her. 

“Lenore,” he says, earnestly, “let us 
understand one another. If this is only a 
silly quarrel, for Heaven's sake let us make it 
up; if it is only a capricious way of trying 
how much I can stand,I tell you candidly 
that I am at the end of my tether; I will not 
bear a feather’s weight more! Lenore, am I 
unreasonable? I like a quiet life, and I want 
to trust my wife absolutely, and to believe in 
her as I believe in God. Tell me, did you 
mean the things you said just now, or were 
you only angry? If you were, I am the last 
person that has any right to blame you. Oh, 
my dear, think before you answer me! Our 
whole two lives hang upon it.” 

She looks at him. His face is stern, and 
resolute, and deeply angered; but is it not 
also tender? She is all but melted; in a 
second more she would have been sobbing on 
his heart, but in the instant of hesitation his 
former words, “‘ You made me love you,” re- 
eur to her, bringing profound resentment 
with them. 

“T did mean them,” she answers, pas- 
sionately. ‘I do mean them; it is so pleas- 
ant to me to find any one to like me spon- 
taneously that I naturally prize their society.” 

His face pales and changes, it is no longer 
tender; it is only stern. 

“ All right,” he says, coldly; “ you are at 
least explicit. It has come to this, then, Le- 
nore—you must choose between Scrope and 
me. I am far from saying that he is not a 
fitter mate for you than I. He is young, he 
is good-looking, he is rich, he has every 
thing to catch a woman’s eye and gain a 
woman's heart ; and I—” (looking down and 
sighing), “ well, I suppose I have not much. 
It has been as great a wonder to me as to the 
rest of the world what you could have seen in 
me—you know, I told you before I’m not up 
to woman’s ways—but one thing is certain” 
(lifting his head again, and speaking with 
firm emphasis), “ J will go shares with no man ; 
I will have all or none! As long as you are 
my betrothed wife, I forbid you to dance with 
Serope.” 

“And I decline to be forbidden,” she 
cries, maddened by rage—by the internal 
knowledge of being in the wrong, and—oh, 
far worst, cruellest of all—by the conviction 
that he does not love her well enough to take 
her, faults and all—that he will have her on 
his own terms or not at all, that he is going 
— if she persist in her pride—to give her up, 
and that the giving her up will not cost him 
his life—will not break his heart, or even 
cause it any very mortal pain. “I deny your 
right to employ such a word to me; if I were 
a hundred times your wife, I should refuse to 
be ordered about like a dog! If you expect 
the tame docility of a slave, you had better go 
to your cousin for it, for you certainly will 
not get it from me.” 

Ile bows gravely. 





“Tt is fortunate, at least, that we have 
discovered the discrepancy of our ideas of 
marriage before it is too late. Thank you, at 
least, for telling me now, instead of later.” 

“Yes,” she answers, breathing hard and 
short; her face altered and contorted by the 
fatal excitement that is hurrying her to her 
destruction ; “if I made you love me, as you 


generously say, I will, at least, not make you 


marry me.” 

He stands mute, all his face white and 
quivering, unable to master himself enough 
to reply to her gibes with calmness, and not 
willing to descend to the unmanliness of re- 
crimination. Then, at length, he speaks, 
with a slow and bitter smile : 

“You have given me a lesson that I shall 
not forget ina hurry. I confess that I had 
not thought myself a vain man, but to-night 
has proved me to have been egregiously mis- 
led by my own conceit. Do you know—you 
will hardly believe me—laugh at me, I give 
you leave—but for the last six months I have 
been reproaching myself with the thought 
that, well and heartily as I loved you, you 
loved me even better—that you were giving 
more than you received? I am disabused, 
Lenore” (speaking very slowly, and planting 
each word like a sword-thrust in her heart) ; 
“you are incapable of loving any one but 
yourself—any thing but your own will. J 
have done with you!” 

As he speaks, unmindful of the usages of 
society, forgetting that she has asked him to 
take her back to her chaperone, he turns to 
leave her. At the door he pauses to take one 
good-bye look at the fair, proud woman he 
has resigned. Her eyes are gazing vacantly 
at him, and her lips seem moving. In a mo- 
ment more he is gone. She remains in the 
same position in which he left her: she does 
not move a finger. Her great, wide eyes keep 
staring at the door by which he went out, and 
her lips repeating his last words, “I have 
done with you—done with you—done with 
you!” They do not convey the slightest 
meaning to her mind. By dint of saying 
them over and over again, they grow to 
sound unfamiliar, grotesque. She half laughs. 
How long she remains in this semi-stunned 
state, she does not know. The fiddles squeak 
distantly, and the people pass and repass; but 
she heeds neither. She is recalled to herself, 
at last, by the entrance of a man, who first 
looks in uncertainly, and then comes in joy- 
fully—Scrope. 

“Why, here you are!” he cries, cheer- 
fully. “Ihave been hunting high and low 
for you. I thought you were with Le Mesu- 
rier. This is our dance—Good God!” (with 
an abrupt change of tone) “ what has hap- 
pened ?”” 

His voice brings her back to her right 
mind—brings the bitter, bitter truth rolling 
over her soul like a black flood. Paul gone 
—gone for good !—gone with a look of inex- 
orable displeasure on his face, and she her- 
self has thrown him away! 

“What has happened?” she says, in a 
sharp, harsh voice. “Do you ask that? 
Why, just this” (laughing rather wildly)— 
“T have been amusing myself cutting my 
own throat. That is what has happened, and 
I have to thank you for it.” 





He looks at her in unbounded astonish- 
ment. Has she gone mad, as her words seem 
to imply ? 

“What do you mean ?” 

“T mean,” she answers, speaking more 
collectedly, “that Paul is gone—he does not 
like me any longer—he has done with me!” 
(falling unconsciously into his own form of 
expression). 

“Waar!” 

“Don’t look glad!” she cries, excitedly. 
“How dare you? If you look glad, I shal} 
kill you!” 

“Tam not looking glad. What should I 
look glad for? I don’t know what you are 
talking about.” 

“You lave got your wish,” she says, ris- 
ing and speaking with slow vindictiveness. 
“You have parted us! It is what you have 
been aiming at all along. I hope you are 
pleased.” 

“Do you mean to say that you have been 
quarrelling about me again ? ” 

“Yes, I do!” she answers, panting, and 
looking at him always with dilated eyes. 
“You knew we should. That was why you 
remained here when I begged you to go, when 
any gentleman would have died sooner than 
stay.” 

The young man bites his lip till it bleeds ; 
he clinches his hands convulsively ; he writhes 
under her insults; but he makes no retort. 

“Was it because you danced with me?” 
he asks, quietly, after an interval. 

“You know it was,” she answers, petu- 
lantly. “Why do you keep worrying me 
with these questions? He told me not to 
dance with you, and I said I would ; I thought 
it was fine to have a spirit—you have always 
told me, all of you, what a fine spirit I had. 
Well, God knows” (laughing harshly), “I 
have been spirited enough to-night !” 

A little silence. 

“If he had but known,” she says, looking 
scornfully at her companion, “ how small the 
sacrifice was that he asked of me, he would 
not have insisted so much upon it.” 

Scrope’s endurance fails a little. 

“You are making mountains of mole- 
hills,” he says, impatiently. “As far as I 
can understand, you have had a little misun- 
derstanding—I do not see how any one could 
well live with you without having them—a 
misunderstanding which you will make up 
within the first five minutes of your next 
mecting—that is all.” 

“It is not all!” she answers, persist- 
ently. “We have had a hundred such 
misunderstandings as you describe — they 
were always my fault—always—and made 
them up again ; but this was different. When 
he turned at the door and looked at me, I 
felt that it was all over with me.” 

As she speaks, she sinks upon the sofa 
again; her arms fall heavily to her side; the 
listlessness of despair is expressed in her 
whole attitude. 

“ Fiddlesticks!” replies Scrope, brusque- 
ly. “A man throw a girl over to whom he 
is passionately attached, because she says & 
few nasty things to him—more especially” 
(smiling, a little maliciously), “ when she has 
rather got into a habit of saying nasty things 
to everybody! A very likely tale. No, no; 
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though you are engaged to Paul, and I am 
not, I think I know hima little better than 
you do, still.” 

She shakes her head; his words convey 
neither conviction nor comfort to her mind. 

“Listen!” says the young man, eagerly, 
sitting down on the sofa beside her. “Since 
I came into this room you have been uncivil- 
ler to me than ever woman was to man be- 
fore; once or twice I have felt as if I should 
like to kill you, or myself, or both; but you 
said one true thing—it 1s I that have brought 
this on you; and so, I suppose” (rather rue- 
fully) “‘the least I can do is to try and put 
things straight again for you; I will go and 
look for him—he cannot have gone far—most 
likely ” (sighing a little derisively) “I shall 
find him in the supper-room—and I will bring 
him back to you, see if I don’t.” 

“Will you?” she says, with a bitter 
smile. “There will be two to that bar- 
gain!” 

Before she can say more he is gone. 

The minutes pass: five, ten; she sits with 
her eyes riveted on the door, saying over to 
herself, “‘Thereis no hope, there is no hope,” 
but all the while, hope is there. After a space, 
whick the clock announces to be a quarter of 
an hour, but which is marked on the dial- 
plate of her heart as ten years, Scrope re- 
enters—alone. 

“T could not find him anywhere,” he says, 
advancing with his eyes on the ground; “ he 
has gone. For Ileaven’s sake, keep up” 
(seeing her face change and quiver convul- 
sively). ‘Don’t look so miserable! It is 
only the delay of a few hours—it will be all 
right to-morrow morning.” 

“It will never be all right again,” she 
cries, bursting into violent weeping, and 
throwing her head down on the hard horse- 
hair bolster of the sofa. “O Paul! Paul!” 

The sight of her misery sets him beside 
himself. He flings himself on his knees be- 
side her, catches hold of one of her hands, 
that is hanging down limp and nerveless, and, 
rashly trusting to her absorption, kisses it 
over and over again. After all, it is only 
white kid that gets the benefit of his ca- 
resses. 

His action rouses her—she sits upright ; 
the lightning flashes at him from her drowned 
eyes ; the hot carnation scorches up the tears 
on her cheeks. 

“ Tlow dare you?” she cries wildly, tear- 
ing her hand out of his grasp. ‘I shall al- 
ways hate my hand for having been kissed by 
you—you, who have brought me to this! If 
I did not know that it was useless to ask any 
favor of you, I would beg you, at least, to 
relieve me of the sight of you.” 

He rises to his feet; a spasm contracts 
his angry, beautiful face. 

“T’m going, never fear. I begin to agree 
with you, that [ cannot be a gentleman, or I 
should have gone long ago.” After a pause: 
“T have sent for my things from your sister’s 
house. I shall go to London by the next 
train.” 

“ Thank God, at least for that!” she says, 
fiercely. “The last and only boon I have to 
ask of you is, that I may never set eyes on you 
again.” 

He bows : 


“‘T promise you that you shall not, unless 
you send for me!” 

She laughs insultingly. 

“ You will wait some time, if you wait for 
that.” 

“Lenore” (taking her hand, whether she 
will or no, while his eyes burn, savage and 
passionate, into hers), “ you will make some 
one murder you, some day. Good-bye!” 


[TO BE CONTINUED.] 





SCIENCE AND THE SPIRITS. 


T has always been the way of the world, 
first to be afraid of, then to pooh-pooh, 
then to wonder at, at last to investigate, those 
things which men could not explain to them- 
selves. When religion has mistakenly put 
itself in the way, science has had a hard fight 
of it to begin work —not the less in this age, 
when the power of religion is moral, and not 
physical. For prejudices are quite as real 
things to do battle with as brethren of the 
Inquisition, and have, indeed, the greater 
power. 

Everybody has been saying, for a good 
time back, that “spiritualism,” had not its 
disciples aroused religion against it, would 
long since have commanded scientific atten- 
tion. At last, it is getting this. 

It is true that, more than six years since, 
Professor Tyndall attended a “spiritual” 
séance, intent on investigation, and gave up 
the task in honest despair. Spiritualists, he 
says, in his report of it, are of two sorts— 
those who are themselves humbugs, and those 
who persist, against all evidence, in being 
humbugged—and “ science is perfectly power- 
less in the presence of this frame of mind.” 
He thought labor lost and time wasted on any 
thing that so suspiciously lost power in the 
presence of skeptic experts. The world might 
have expected from so catholic a man as Tyn- 
dall more than one attempt to investigate 
so important a subject. Yet he honestly 
thought it best to save further trouble, not- 
withstanding that he was generalizing froin 
one faulty example, by a sweeping verdict of 
“humbug ” on that which to him was not. 

Huxley has also placed himself in opposi- 
tion to scientific investigations of this sub- 
ject, in his letter to the Dialectical Society, 
which, simply poking cheap fun at the mat- 
ter, is surprising to his admirers and dis- 
creditable to him. He sees no utility in 
them. That such a leader of research should 
take such a position, in view of the daily-in- 
creasing proof of the importance of abstract 
investigation, is lamentable. 

But science has no mind to be stopped by 
individual men, be they even the greatest. 
The report to the London Dialectical Society, 
though presenting evidence of the existence 
of definite phenomena, may count for noth- 
ing, since it is alleged that the framing of the 
report practically drifted into the hands of 
spiritualists.* But the long-continued ex- 
periments of Mr. William Crookes, F. R. S., 
another English savant of high standing, in 
the scientific investigation of so-called spir- 





* See “ Table-talk,” in AprLetons’ JouRNAL 
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itual phenomena, developed by Mr. D. D. 
Home and other “ mediums,” as given in 
recent articles in the Quarterly Journal of 
Science, of which he is the editor, constitute 
very strong proof that physical effects are 
produced by forces hitherto unknown. Mr. 
Crookes’s statements have received much 
criticism ; but most of the exceptions taken 
to them are satisfactorily answered, to any 
fair-minded man, by the precautions which 
he himself was so careful to take. 

It should be kept in mind in any discus- 
sion of this series of problems—for the “ spir- 
itual manifestations” are but a species under 
a wide genus of similar phenomena hitherto 
inexplicable—that this border-land of physico- 
mental investigation is the most difficult in 
which the scientific man can labor. The ob- 
servation of purely mental phenomena de- 
mands trained skill and patient attention of 
the highest order. It is only within a few 
years that the scientific brain has reached 
that development which enables it to grapple 
successfully with the real nature of physical 
forces; and these problems of which we are 
now speaking combine the difficulties of both. 
The phenomena must be observed in other 
persons, and it is quite probable that honest 
“mediums,” really desirous of investigation, 
can produce these manifestations only under 
favorable conditions. It may be that in 
some instances they are helplessly con- 
strained by the presence of offensive ex- 
perimenters. Shakespeare himself would 
scarcely have been able to prove his in- 
tellectual powers at a professor's beck, nad 
it been desirable to test by personal investi- 
gation whether he could write what was said 
to come from him; and there is reason to be- 
lieve that this is not so unfair a parallel. In 
the second place, this very difficulty of in- 
vestigation shields humbug; and a field so 
easily entered by quacks, and in which 
so much money is easily to be got from 
dupes, invites fraud. Thus the desired in- 
vestigation can only be entered upon by a 
man of the largest catholicity, patience, and 
skill; for he must first penetrate the stratum 
of quacks before he can even reach the un- 
derlying field of real work, sufficiently per- 
plexing in itself. 

The distinguished Professor Balfour Stew- 
art, writing of this subject in Nature, suggests 
another difficulty, at first sight scarcely less 
formidable. He puts the question whether 
the observed phenomena of the sort niay not 
be subjective instead of objective—that is, 
whether the power of “mediums” has not 
been in causing people to think that they 
observed certain phenomena, instead of in 
actually causing such phenomena, It is well 
known that the “ electro-biologists ” have the 
wonderful power to make those whom they 
can put en rapport with them believe any 
thing they please—that they are cold or hot; 
that they eat, drink, fly, or swim; or that 
they feel such sensations, or see such sights, 
as the operator may will. Mr. Crookes re- 
plies to him with the self-answering question 
whether recording instruments can be “ biolo- 
gized.” And it will probably be found, fur- 
ther, that the “ spiritualist” phenomena have 
been observed too generally, by too many and 
by too capable observers, to leave room for 
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any such objection. And these very phenom- 
ena of “electro-biology ” should perhaps form 
part of this investigation, as we shall show. 

It would seem, then, that, back of all the 
humbug and other difficulties, the field is one 
for scientific inquiry. Very many capable 
and honest people have witnessed feats of 
physical strength, utterly beyond possibility 
of deception—so it seems—for which no 
known or suspected force could in any wise 
account, An instance within the writer’s 
own circle, where a table of a hundred 
pounds’ weight was lifted bodily upon a 
high sofa, the only force brought to bear 
upon it being from the finger-tips of a 
physically weak girl, has many parallels. 
One such, well attested, ought to arouse the 
world of science to a most thorough explora- 
tion for the unknown force so marvellously 
displayed; but there are thousands of such 
cases, well supported by evidence. Long 
before “spiritualism,” with its attendant 
bosh, was thought of, similar but still more 
marvellous instances were recorded, in which 
there was displayed this marvellous control 
of matter without observable medium of ac- 
tion. “Magnetism,” in default of a better 
term, has been made the explanation of some 
of these events; but this has been, for the 
most part, a mere evasion, and what has been 
somewhat blindly called “ animal magnetism,” 
“odie force,” etc., doubtless the successful 
investigation of “ spiritualism” will one day 
place in its true light. Honest students of 
the subject can scarcely refuse to believe, 
further, that cases of wonderful “ second- 
sight,” “ clairvoyance,” and the like, are 
proved by satisfactory evidence, but yet 
await satisfactory explanation. As we hope 
to hint, it is probable that this whole variety 
of phenomena will some day be explained by 
a discovery which shall show at once the 
connection and the cause of them all. 

As most are aware, the subject has, until 
recently, been very vigorously tabooed by 
many philosophers, especially by religionists. 
But this feeling is gradually becoming bigotry 
of the past; and one of the latest text-books 
in psychology, by a clergyman and college 
president, Dr. Oliver S, Munsell, of Illinois 
Wesleyan University, even reproves his more 
timorous fellows for their hesitancy to grapple 
with the subject. “It is neither wise nor 
safe,” he says, “for Christian psychologists 
to neglect the phenomena of this strange 
border-land of dreams, somnambulism, vi- 
sions, and clairvoyance.” He is inclined to 
admit a certain amount of “natural pre- 
science” as an attribute of the human soul 
in its contact with the divine. Bravely and 
forcibly he says: “Science demands that the 
real phenomena be ascertained definitely.” 
And we would commend his comparative 
analysis of these phenomena to all investi- 
gators of the subject. 

Just this aim of ascertaining definitely 
the real phenomena has been that of Mr. 
Crookes. His position is that already sug- 
gested in this article as the right one—that 
phenomena are recorded which are inexpli- 
cable by known natural laws, and that there 
should be honest search for their cause. His 
investigations were made by himself and 
other savanis of standing, in his own house, 








and every precaution—forestalling all the 
criticisms since made—was taken against 
humbug. Mr. Home was the chief subject, 
but other “ mediums ” were also subjected to 
investigation, to eliminate the personal ele- 
ment, and to prove the identity of the exerted 
force. 

The first experiment was with an accor- 
dion, which Mr. Home caused to float in the 
air unsupported by any visible power, and to 
give forth a melodious air, while one of his 
hands was held by one of the investigators, 
the other being placed upon a table. The 
next experiments, however, constituted a 
really scientific ordeal, Mr. Crookes having 
long before called attention to the desirabil- 
ity of testing these phenomena by means of a 
“ delicately-poised balance.” 

Accordingly, an apparatus was fitted up 
for experimenting on alterations in the weight 
of a body, consisting of a mahogany board, 
three feet long, at each end of which a trian- 
gular strip was screwed on, forming feet. The 
edge of one of these strips rested on a firm 
table; the other end of the board was sup- 
ported by a spring-balance hanging from a 
substantial stand, and to its pointer a self- 
registering index was attached. The weight 
of the mahogany board on the scale support 
was shown to be three pounds. Mr. Home 
then placed his fingers lightly on the table 
end of the mahogany board (that is, just be- 
yond the fulcrum), being carefully watched 
by the observers. Without visible motion on 
his part, the pointer was seen to descend, 
thence rising and falling, “as if by successive 
waves of the psychic force.” The maximum 
downward pull indicated was six pounds (be- 
yond the weight of the board), while Mr. 
Crookes’s weight—one hundred and forty 
pounds—in the place at which Mr. Home’s 
fingers were placed, sank the index-pointer 
only one pound and a half, “or two pounds 
when I jerked up and down.” Mr. Home 
must thus have exerted through his finger- 
ends a physical force equal to at least four 
hundred pounds ! 

This would seem to be conclusive evidence 
that the force was no known one; but, some 
critics having objected that the downward 
pressure of Mr. Home’s fingers might have 
produced the effect, Mr. Crookes proceeded to 
eliminate this element. He arranged over the 
fulcrum of the board a vessel of water in such 
wise that Mr. Home could communicate with 
the apparatus only through the water. The 
precautions were such as to answer all objec- 
tions. Mr. Home exerted similar influence 
upon the pointer, which influence was also 
observed when Mr. Home was in contact only 
with the table, and again not in contact with 
any part of the apparatus except through the 
air, he being three feet from the apparatus, 
and his hands and feet being held by one of 
the experimenters. The experiments were 
verified with “mediums” other than Mr. 
Home; and Mr. Crookes was also successful 
in obtaining and registering, by another in- 
genious apparatus, the percussions which 
have been so prominent a feature of these 
phenomena. 

Mr. Crookes’s deduction is the existence 
of a hitherto unknown physico-mental agen- 
ey, to which he would give the name “ psychic 





force,” that is, soul-force, or, better perhaps, 
nerve-force. 

It has long been scarcely a theory, but 
what might better be called a tendency of 
thought in the mind of the writer, as doubt- 
less with many others, that there was not 
only some such force as is hinted at—for that 
is all, in Mr. Crookes’s name for it—but that 
this force, when its real nature was once dis- 
covered, would immediately acccunt for the 
various phenomena known for centuries un- 
der the names of witchcraft, animal magnet- 
ism, odie force, clairvoyance, second-sight, 
and “spiritualism.” Claiming Tyndall’s au- 
thority for the “‘ scientific use of the imagina- 
tion,” we desire to throw out a suggestion to 
scientific investigators as to what this force 
may likely be found to be. 

The latest triumphs of science have shown. 
us that the known forces of heat, light, elec- 
tricity, etc., are all the result of undulations, 
and that they are not only thus correlated, 
but convertible. If we make on paper a 
waved line, the undulations growing regularly 
smaller toward the right, we may almost di- 
vide off this line, so that the divisions, as we 
go from left to right, shall represent respec- 
tively heat, light, chemical force, ete. Sound 
is an analogous, if not convertible, wave- 
force still further to the left. Now, we have 
not yet learned to what distance this line 
may extend, and how infinitely small may be 
the vibrations to the right. The “ etc.” is, 
beyond certain limits, an “unknown quan- 
tity.” It is probable that here, beyond all 
the forces hitherto suspected, is a nerve-force, 
convertible, like the known forces, into phys- 
ical power. Very recent investigations into 
the mechanical functions of the brain would 
seem to be indirect confirmation of this idea. 

This goes far enough to explain the phys- 
ical phenomena of “table-turning” and the 
like—the conversion of the psychic force into 
physical power. Its operation in its own 
field—and here we get beyond present theo- 
rizing—is probably the explanation of all the 
phenomena of animal magnetism, second-sight, 
and clairvoyance. We know that light can 
extend to practically infinite distance, and 
that electricity, especially in its form—if it 
be the same—of magnetism, can be exerted 
through many solid substances; indeed, 
through the earth itself. There is such a 
thing as telegraphing through the earth with- 
out wires. We may reason, then, by analogy, 
that this psychic force may be exerted at a 
great distance, and through obstacles of sub- 
stance—possibly between Pekin and New 
York. <A force by which an individual in one 
part of the earth can directly communicate im- 
pressions or states of feeling to another person, 
even at the antipodes, with whom he is en rap- 
port, may be the coming great discovery of 
science. s different individuals vary in their 
power to feel or utilize the other forces, so it 
is likely with this: those peculiarly gifted 
may know in a trance the very actions of one 
far away, as Moll Pitcher is said to have 
proved her power to do, or the internal con- 
ditions of another’s body so as to prescribe 
medicine, as clairvoyants have undoubtedly 
done; those of ordinary power may know the 
effects of this force only in “ presentiments” 
and possibly dreams ; and there may be “ psy- 
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chically blind’? people, the “ cool -headed, 
practical ” men and women, who have no per- 
ceptive or receptive power in respect to this 
delicate force. The fears of timid folk as to 
the results of such a discovery are simply ab- 
surd, for the knowledge of the nature of any 
such force would of itself arm us against 
misuse of it. Whereas, now we are so far 
liable to be imposed upon by charlatans. 
There is nocall to fear “ more light ;” knowl- 
edge is power, not weakness; man has thus 
far profited by every new development of 
science, and the organization of the universe 
has not been changed since the latest great 
discovery, that we should begin to be afraid. 

We desire especially to point out to those 
engaged in this investigation an important di- 
rection of experiment which has not hitherto 
been suggested. One of the great strides for- 
ward in vital physiology is in the examina- 
tion of the excretions for evidence as to the 
changes which take place in the processes of 
life. The protracted experiments on Weston, 
by Dr. Austin Flint, as to muscular exertion, 
are directly in point. It is a settled fact that 
any work of the brain or nerves results in— 
we should rather say results from—the oxida- 
tion of phosphorus in the nerve-substance, 
and that the amount of mental or other ner- 
vous labor can be directly estimated from the 
quantity of phosphoric combinations in the 
principal excretion. If, as is suggested by 
Mr. Crookes’s title, the “ psychic force” be a 
result of nerve-action, that fact will be im- 
mediately shown by quantitative tests for 
phosphorus, and the important step next to 
be taken is to find whether “ mediums ” and 
“clairvoyants” do not excrete abnormal 
amounts of phosphorus after their manifésta- 
tions or trances. The fact that most com- 
plain of a serious mental lassitude after 
séances tends to strengthen this suggestion. 

It is worth noting, in conclusion, that the 
author of that remarkable satire, “‘ The Com- 
ing Race,” has burlesqued this possible force 
after the manner of his method, which is a 
reductio ad absurdum, by carrying it to an ex- 
treme. His wonderful Vril-ya are acquainted 
and have control of the marvellous force of 
“ Vril,” and have in it discovered that “ unity 
in natural energic agencies” which Faraday 
shadowed forth, and which most modern phi- 
losophers have been seeking. By this force, 
“applied scientifically through Vril-conduct- 
ors, they can exercise influence over minds 
and bodies, animal and vegetable, to an ex- 
tent not surpassed in the romances of our 
mystics.” The detailed applications of this 
force, as given by the author, are amusingly 
preposterous; but we cannot afford to be 
laughed out of progress. Science has its 
grandest work before it in the investigation 
of the mysterious agencies which have fright- 


ened men too long. 
R. R. Bowker. 





LONDON FOGS. 


OON after I went to London, George Cat- 
lin, rather famous at that day as an 
Indian artist, in reply to my remark about 
the perpetual fogginess of the atmosphere, 
said: “ You know nothing about a London 





fog. I have seen the air so thick that at mid- 
day, in this very Hyde Park, a man walking 
could no more discern his knees than if he 
were immersed to the loins in a bath of ink.” 

“* Cum grano salis,” I replied, “Old men 
and travellers may lie by authority. Of 
course, you don’t expect me to understand 
you literally ?” 

“T mean just what I say,” was his an- 
swer. “What you have already seen bears 
no more comparison to a London fog than 
does the vision of a short-sighted man to one 
stone-blind. Wait long enough, and you will 
know what I mean by a genuine London 
fog!” 

Two years after this, on the 13th of No- 
vember, 1853, I had occasion to verify the re- 
mark of Mr. Catlin. My family were in Lon- 
don, and friends from different parts of the 
metropolis were. to dine with us at seven. 
The morning was unusually clear. For the 
season, the night temperature had been ex- 
ceedingly low. The air was loaded with par- 
ticles of freezing water. These attached them- 
selves to all objects, crystallizing in the most 
regular and beautiful manner. As I passed 
through Hyde Park the blades of grass ap- 
peared to be converted into stalagmites of 
silver; shrubs, covered with spreading tufts 
of crystals, looked as if in blossom; leaves 
of the evergreens, for which England is fa- 
mous, had a transparent varnish of ice ; fence 
posts and rails had been metamorphosed 
into columns and spars of white coral; and 
lofty trees—beeches, and oaks, walnuts, and 
the great cedars, viewed against the blue sky 
in the sunshine—were dressed in magnificent 
frost-work. As I came out into Park Lane, 
thick, hoar frost, composed of spicule of all 
shapes and of marvellous beauty of structure, 
lay like a thin covering of snow on roads, 
pavements, and house-steps, while every 
branch and’ twig in the court-yards were 
thickly covered with the virgin rime. The 
atmosphere was unusually clear—there were 
no clouds in the heavens—and every prospect 
indicated a day of perfect sunshine. 

I took no further notice of the weather 
until one o’clock p. M., when, stepping out of 
my office and crossing Regent Street to lunch, 
I observed a peculiar color about the haziness 
that had come on during the forenoon. It 
was as if every molecule composing the at- 
mosphere had been dyed of a pink-color. 
There was nothing beyond this, however, that 
attracted my attention, and I returned to my 
office. As the afternoon wore away, gas had 
to be lighted—a thing not uncommon in Lon- 
don at that season of the year—and the 
gloom thickened upon the windows. Still I 
had no idea of the real state of things until at 
four I put on my top-coat and sallied into the 
street, when a scene met my eyes, or all my 
senses, rather, which I shall never forget. 

A dense fog, of a dirty-yellowish appear- 
ance, enveloped every object. It was almost 
opaque. Condensed vapor, mixed with smoke 
and other impurities, seemed to have taken 
the place of the ordinary atmosphere. There 
was a peculiar odor also attaching to the 
semi- aqueous mass that surrounded every 
thing, as if the noxious effluvia of the metrop- 
olis were being prevented, by the density of 
the air, from passing into the higher regions 





of the atmosphere. It was a smell quite as 
suffocating and disagreeable as that of sul- 
phuretted hydrogen gas. My face and hands 
were instantly covered with moisture; large 
globules of water gathered on my clothing; 
my eyes smarted with pain; and my throat 
became so much affected as to produce a 
suffocating sensation. 

In beauty of shops, brilliancy of gas- 
lights, and width of road-way, Regent Street 
is unequalled in London; and yet here, in 
broad day, with every lamp lighted along the 
curb, and every burner blazing in the stores, 
it was impossible to discern any thing thirty 
inches distant. A street-lamp could hardly 
be seen when standing directly beneath it. 
Plate-glass windows, behind which the same 
lights were burning that usually flashed their 
splendor half across the street, were nearly 
as undistinguishable as their iron shutters. 
To see any thing distinctly was impossible; 
people felt their way cautiously from door to 
door; all business was suspended; and the 
sidewalks were crowded by men and women 
anxiously wondering how they should get 
home. It seemed as if the old saying, “a 
London fog can be cut with a knife,” was not 
short of literal truth. 

The aspect of the metropolis, as I wended 
my toilsome way homeward, three miles up 
Oxford Street, can scarcely be understood 
from description. On clear days, the traffic 
of the great thoroughfares requires skill and 
patience, particularly when a “block” oc- 
curs; but during a fog, when the driver can 
see neither his horses’ heads nor the street- 
lamps, the wheels of passing vehicles nor the 
corners of the streets, mutual forbearance of 
the highest kind is required. On this present 
occasion, from St. Paul’s via Oxford Street to 
the Marble Arch, a distance of three miles, 
and from St. Paul’s via the Strand to Hyde- 
Park corner, a distance of four miles, saying 
nothing of scores of other great thorough- 
fares, there was one continuous line of 
carriages and cabs, vans and omnibuses, 
brewers’ drays and costermongers’ barrows, 
all unexpectedly caught in the darkness, 
Coachmen had descended from their boxes, 
and were leading their horses, Wayfarers 
dared not cross the streets. Huge lumbering 
wheels encroached upon the sidewalks, to the 
peril of the baffled crowd. Localities famil- 
iar to cads and drivers were lost. Movement 
at the tardiest pace was attended with con- 
tinual collisions. Shouts, oaths, inquiries, 
imprecations, calls for help, and shrieks of 
distress, were heard on all sides. Everybody 
began to be belated, and the usual ill-temper 
of broken engagements followed. The bdton 
of the policeman was of no more avail than 
the besom of the crossing-sweeper. No 
progress was being made by vehicles, no 
passing across the streets was ventured upon, 
no uplifting of overturned carriages was at- 
tempted, no effort to follow the cry of “Stop 
thief!” which again and again was shouted 
from shop-doors, was made, and no municipal 
regulations, usually enforced without mercy, 
were of the least avail. At sundown, all 
through the streets and lanes of the best- 
regulated city in the world, with everybody 
disposed to do the best with everybody else 
save the few exceptions that show humanity 
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to be infirm—there was as complete a relega- 
tion of the conventionalities of life as if an 
earthquake had driven the inhabitants from 
their houses, or a fire were devastating the 
crowded dwellings. 

For myself, finding progress along the 
thronged pavement impossible, I took an 
omnibus at Regent Circus. The inside was 
full, and I climbed to the driver’s seat. He 
had tied his lines to the dash-board, and, 
together with the conductor, was endeavoring 
to lead his horses through the maze. From 
where I sat neither he nor his team was visi- 
ble. A blanket of yellow mist rested upon 
every object. Neither shop-lights nor street- 
lamps, the heavens above, nor the crowd of 
carriages around, not the very dray that was 
pressing against your wheels, and threatening 
to overturn you in the confused mess from 
which no escape seemed possible, were per- 
ceptible. In a moment, issuing from where 
one knew not, a hundred link-lights ap- 
peared, each borne by a boy or man. These 
links are tow, saturated with pitch, wound 
around a spindle, and fastened to a handle— 
the relics of the flambeaux that lighted the 
belles of Stuart times from Drury Lane to May 
Fair. In an instant they were in demand. 
“ Link ! link !” resounded through the blocked 
thoroughfare. Though scarcely visible at 
a distance of twenty feet, they nevertheless 
designated the vehicle to which each was at- 
tached, and opened the way to move. The 
stagnation ceased. Progress began to be 
made. Step by step our omnibus moved on- 
ward. And when the cad sang out, “ Bark 
Place, Bayswater,” and I alighted to feel my 
way in the court from door to door to my 
own dwelling, it was less with a feeling of 
disappointment that guests had not come, and 
dinner was spoiled, than of gratitude that, 
sound in life and limb, I had safely reached 
bome. 

It is impossible to give the details of many 
of the dense fogs which have visited London. 
They rarely occur oftener than once in two or 
three years, sometimes after much longer 
intervals, On the evening of Saturday, Jan- 
uary 21, 1865, the -density of the fog was so 
extraordinary between six and nine, that in 
the Strand, where there are magnificently- 
lighted windows in addition to the ordinary 
street-lamps, one could not see the ground on 
which he walked, nor objects two feet in ad- 
vance. When the shops were closed, it was 
impossible — positively impossible—to dis- 
tinguish any object, however close. Not a ray 
of light pierced the gloom. Ifa person stood 
equidistant between two street-lamps, which 
here are separated by forty feet only, and the 
burners of each were put to their utmost 
power, neither of them could be discerned. 
All traffic was stopped. Movement in any di- 
rection became exceedingly dangerous, both 
to the occupants of vehicles and to pedestri- 
ans. Navigation on the river was entirely 
suspended. In the neighborhood of the 
“Elephant and Castle,” and at other places 
where coaches and omnibuses are in the 
habit of stopping, men with links were 
stationed, each eight feet from the other, 
along miles of streets. Many carriages were 
overturned, and several fatal accidents oc- 
curred, one lady and her infant child hav- 





ing been trampled to death under horses’ 
heels. , 

London fogs, however, are not all alike. 
In fact, they are of three distinct kinds: 1. 
Those which are produced solely by a sudden 
depression of temperature, and which are 
noticed principally at or near sunrise; 2. 
Opaque yellow fogs, resulting from condensed 
vapor mixed with. smoke and other atmos- 
pheric impurities; and 3. Intense gloom, 
caused chiefly by an accumulation of smoke 
mixing in calm weather with fog from the 
Thames. 

This last kind is usually produced by a 
sudden shift in the wind. Suppose the wind 
to change suddenly from west to east, then 
the great body of smoke that is moving east- 
ward turns back upon itself, returns to the 
city with increasing density, and, augmented 
by clouds of smoke issuing from every chim- 
ney-top, produces a great darkness. But the 
origin of all the fogs in London is owing 
principally to the proximity of the Thames. 
The temperature of the river in frosty weath- 
er is higher than that of the air immediately 
above it. This air is of a higher temperature 
still than the stratum above that. The heavier 
in displacing the lighter causes that condensa- 
tion of vapor which produces the aqueous 
precipitation we call fog. But there is no 
doubt that the opaque yellow fog is produced 
by the accumulation of carbon in the atmos- 
phere. Why it should be more dense in Lon- 
don than anywhere else, science has never 
satisfactorily explained. 

The altitude of the opaque fog is never 
above two hundred feet. To an observer at 
such a time, from the dome of St. Paul’s, all 
London seems covered with a dirty, yellow 
blanket. The duration of this fog is rarely 
longer than eight hours, and when it begins 
to rarefy, and sunbeams, now struggling to 
penetrate the gloom, now breaking through 
in broad rifts of light, reach the spectator, 
the phenomena of hills and valleys, castles 
and palaces, palisades and cliffs, walled cities 
and rural homesteads, exhibited in the shift- 
ing masses of aqueous carbon, are beautiful 
beyond description. 

N. S. Dope. 





THE DYING MODEL. 


A PICTURE BY JAMES E. FREEMAN. 


ia? when the artist, having wrought a 
while, 
Stands back and scans his work with long 
survey, 
Achieved and unattained to reconcile, 
Till fact with fancy blends and toil with 


play: 


So Time’s perspective, in Rome’s hallowed 
air, 
From keen pursuit allures her musing 
guest— 
With tranquil vision all her charms to share— 
The latent harvest of prolific rest. 


He learns to linger in the path of life, 
To look on Nature with a patient eye, 
Forget a while the tumult and the strife, 
And feel the beauty of the earth and sky. 





As thus we loitered on an autumn-day, 
A boy with olive cheek and dark-brown 
eyes, 
Who in the sunshine basked along the way, 
Became to vagrant hearts a cherished prize. 


I never look upon a noble boy, 
But hope and fear awake a prescient thrill, 
Life’s battle yet unwon, his reckless joy 
O’erleaps the future with confiding will. 


And this young Roman acolyte of art, 
Of boyhood was the gracious type and 
king, 
Of every phase the destined counterpart, 
Whose presence seemed a benison to bring. 


When gleesome feasting on his grapes and 
crust, 
A little Bacchus blithe and débonnaire : 
When, wistful, gazing with pathetic trust, 
An Ishmael of the desert sadly fair. 


As in his lustrous orbs arch-fondness gleamed, 
The ravished painter saw a Cupid near ; 

If awed by faith their saintly fervor beamed, 
An infant John beside his Lord appear. 


Summer’s fierce breath hung over silent Rome, 
And warned us from the lonely haunts of 
art, 
To track the Sabine Hills—his native home— 
With wayward footsteps and a buoyant 
heart. 


One eve the plaintive cadence of a psalm 
Stole from a cottage as we sauntered by ; 
Upon our spirits fell a solemn calm, 
As if some holy effluence hovered nigh. 


Within the humble walls a girl bent o’er 
The rustic pallet of a wasted child, 

Her arm beneath his head, as on the floor 
She, weeping, crouched to hush her anguish 


wild. 


Apart the mother bowed in rigid woe, 
While, clinging to her skirts, the latest born 
Peered at her hidden face, as if to know 
What made the scene so tearful and for- 
lorn. 


His high brow rising from the fallen hood 
With hand upon the lapsing heart-beats 
laid 
Beside the lowly couch a friar stood, 
Upheld a crucifix, and softly prayed. 


As to us turned the boy’s bright, pleading 
eyes 
Once more their tale of faithful love to 
tell, 
His artless smile of rapturous surmise 
Revealed our dying model’s last farewell. 


Henry T. Tvoxerman. 





HOW THEY MAKE LAWYERS 
IN ENGLAND. 


F the many interesting relics of the past 

to be found in the capital of England, 

there are few so interesting, or so worthy of 
note, as those old hostels or abodes of the 
practisers and students of the law, called the 
Inns of Court. They are the last working 
institutions in the nature of the old trade 
guilds to be met with anywhere throughout 
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the world. It is now no longer necessary in 
the city of London, as in the days gone by, 
that a tailor should be approved by the com- 
pany of the craft before he can apply himself 
to making coats for his customers; and a 
man may now keep an oyster-stall within its 
sacred precincts without being forced to 
serve an apprenticeship, and be admitted to 
' the great mystery of the Company of Fish- 
mongers. But the lawyers still guard the 
entrance to the law in England, and prescribe 
the rules under which it shall be practised 
there; and it is a very remarkable fact that 
these voluntary societies of barristers them- 
selves should have managed to engross and 
preserve this privilege in the midst of the 
wonderful changes of the present century. 

These Inas of Court—so-called because 
their inhabitants belonged to the king’s court 
—are four in number: the Inner Temple, the 
Middle Temple, Lincoln’s Inn, and Gray’s 
Inn, At one time they formed a university 
almost as powerful as either Oxford or Cam- 
bridge. Students flocked to them in abun- 
dance ; and whereas the students of the two 
great universities were drawn from the poorer 
ranks of society, the scholars of the law uni- 
versity were invariably the sons of the 
wealthy. To be a law-student was to be a 
stripling of quality, and the Inns of Court of 
that time enjoyed much the same patrician 
prestige and éclat as now belong to the more 
aristocratic colleges of Christ Church and 
Trinity in the old universities. Though the 
Inns-of-Court men were for many generations 
almost without exception gentlemen ( filii no- 
bilium), yet this soon began to wear off, and, 
in the eighteenth century the bar of England 
ceased to comprise among its industrious 
members a large aristocratic element; al- 
though, even now, after the fashion of four 
centuries since, young men are still induced 
to enter their names as students, for the sake 
of honorable companionship, good society, 
and social prestige. 

Before a man can do any thing toward at- 
taining to the rank of a barrister in England, 
it is necessary that he should be provided 
with at least three hundred pounds to pay 
away immediately, for lecturers’ fees, Inn 
dues, caution-money, et¢.; and it is a very 
desirable qualification also that he be a mem- 
ber of one of the universities of Oxford and 
Cambridge. If he has taken his degree at 
either, so much the better. Having the ne- 
cessary money at his command, he now must 
keep “commons” for three years—that is, 
twelve terms—by dining in the hall of the 
society to which he belongs three times at 
least in each term. To render his life a de- 
gree more irksome to him during his student- 
ship, he is expected to attend, for one whole 
year, the lectures of the readers appointed 
on: 1. Constitutional Law and Legal His- 
tory; 2. Equity; 3. Jurisprudence and the 
Civil Law; 4. The Law of Real Property; 5. 
The Common Law; and last, though not 
least, to rent Chambers in the Inn. Life in 
Chambers —in the Temple, for example— 
though rough and uncomfortable in many 
respects, is, nevertheless, far from being 
without its compensating advantages, and, as 
it happens to be the initiatory step toward 
entering the profession of the law in England, 





we describe that first. Chambers, as a rule, 
consist of a moderate sized sitting-room, an 
exceedingly small bedroom, and a third room, 
so small and ill-contrived, that the only use 
it can be put to is that of a pantry. As be- 
comes such a wonderful old place as the Tem- 
ple, where you yet find a respectable barrister 
inhabiting the self-same rooms used by Oliver 
Goldsmith, just over those at one time occu- 
pied by Sir William Blackstone, author of the 
“ Commentaries,” every thing is dingy and 
dirty to a degree. The ceiling of the sitting- 
room is usually black with smoke; the win- 
dows look as though soap and water had 
never been applied to them within the mem- 
ory of man; the wainscoting of wood running 
round the walls is invariably stained with 
age, dirt, and covered over with specimens of 
wood-carving from former occupants; and 
the general view to be obtained from the 
windows of either room, comprises mostly an 


horizon of chimney-pots. . There are always 


two doors to a “ set’’—an inner. door orna- 
mented with a dainty. little brass knocker, 
and an outer one of stout oak, armed with a 
ponderous iron one, with the name of the oc- 
cupant painted overhead in large, white let- 
ters. When a man is engaged, or reading 
hard for honors, he “sports his oak,” and no 
power on earth will make an English barrister 
open it to any one. Furniture is usually 
taken over from the previous occupant—new 
furniture would be so entirely out of place 
in such fusty old rooms, that very few men 
attempt to buy it. 

Having taken his chambers, the next thing 
for a law-student to do is to secure his “laun- 
dress.” A laundress is a woman-of-all-work, 
who cleans rooms, gets breakfast, runs er- 
rands, and takes in washing for gentlemen 
living in the Inns of Court. Most of these 
women “do” for two or three men, and, as 
their wages run from five to seven shillings a 
week, they make (considering the lightness 
of their duties) a very good income. The 
whole of their work can usually be performed 
by them in a very few minutes daily. It con- 
sists in coming to the Chambers in the morn- 
ing, getting the bath ready, kindling a fire, 
laying breakfast, and making the bed. There 
are no laws laid down by the authorities of 
the Inn as to how the student shall employ 
his time daily, so that the manner in which 
the morning and evening hours are spent by 
residents in the Temple is, of course, very 
various. Some men read hard, some write 
hard, some smoke hard; others go in for 
“big” breakfasts of plenty of good things, 
and an average amount of wine. Some quiet 
men are content with a morning’s pipe and 
the “ pewter” of ale, and then sit down to a 
good four or five hours’ study.. Most students 
have small social clubs for breakfasts, and 
with these all things are in common. In the 
evenings, Inns-of-Court men are very sociable, 
as Sir William Blackstone found to his cost, 
when he complained, while writing his cele- 
brated “‘ Commentaries,” of the sounds of 
“ revelry by night,” in Mr. Goldsmith’s rooms 
overhead. Four times a year the “call- 
parties” take place. These are grand sup- 
pers, which every student gives to his friends 
upon the occasion of his call to the bar. At 
these gatherings a good deal of wine is drunk, 





a great many bad speeches are made, and the 
night is made hideous with strange noises. 

The chief event, however, in the life of a 
young English law-student, is dining in Hall. 
Imagine a well-proportioned hall of the 
Elizabethan style of architecture, with a lofty 
roof of dark oak, unsupported by pillars; 
down the length of the hall running long, 
narrow, oaken tables, destined for the accom- 
modation of barristers and students; while 
across the high end of it there is a raised 
dais, with table for the authorities of the Inn, 
called the “benchers.”” These benchers, it 
should be remarked, are all those barristers 
who have attained the rank of a queen’s 
counsel. The students and barristers dine 
together in messes of four, and for each mess 
a complete dinner of soup, fish, roast, pastry, 
bread, cheese, ale, and a bottle of wine, is 
provided; while the benchers at the raised 
table partake of a more sumptuous repast, 
with wine (of the best) ad libitum. Each 
student’s name is ticked off on the Hall por- 
ter’s list as he enters the Hall, in order that 
it may be correctly ascertained, when he 
gives notice of his intention to be “ called,” 
that the prescribed number of terms have 
been kept. On grand days, the judges are 
present as guests of the Inns in succession. 

Notwithstanding the recent revival of lec- 
tures, and the institution ’of examinations, 
the actual course of the law-student in Eng- 
land has changed little within the last cen- 
tury. Now, as then, he is expected to spend 
three whole years in the same special plead- 
er’s chambers, paying, if he can, three hun- 
dred guineas for the course of study. Many 
poorer men are compelled to resort to some 
“leading” junior barrister for instruction, 
which they get in the shape of reading his 
briefs for him, drawing his declarations, and 
generally doing all his dirty work, for a con- 
sideration paid beforehand, in the shape of 
one hundred guineas. 

When a student has gone through his 
three years of “eating” and study, and has 
attained the full age of twenty-one years, he 
is ready to be “ called,” and gives notice of 
his intention of being so to the treasurer of 
his Inn, who forthwith “screens” him, or 
posts his name upon the screen in Hall, in 
order that all may have the opportunity of 
excepting to the name, if they have a mind 
to do so. When the call-day arrives, all 
being assembled in the library, some one 
moves, and some one else seconds, that Mr. 

“be called to the degree of the outer 
bar on his subscribing to the necessary oaths.” 
There being no opposition, Mr. is invest- 
ed with the bar-gown, and subscribes the 
Call-Book, and is forthwith qualified to prac- 
tise as an advocate in any court of law in the 
United Kingdom. In accordance with the 
notion derived from the ancient Roman ora- 
tors, or patrons, who practised gratis for 
honor, or to gain influence, the fees of coun- 
sel in England are given, not as Jocatio vel 
conductio, but as guiddam honorarium, and 
hence no action can be maintained for them. 
These fees must always be paid through a so- 
licitor; and to receive a brief even, except 
through a solicitor or attorney, is at once suf- 
ficient to disbar any advocate in England, 

C. Eyre Pascox, 
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N the 23d of November, in the year 1780, 
a fleet of vessels arrived in New-York 
Harbor, under tonvoy of various ships-of-war 
belonging to the British Navy—it being re- 
membered that those were troublous times, 
and that the terrible Paul Jones was abroad. 
One of these protecting 
ships was the Mercury, and 
another the Hussar. The 
first had on board three hun- 
dred and eighty thousand 
pounds sterling (mostly in 
British guineas), and the sec- 
ond five hundred and eighty 
thousand pounds sterling, 
equalling, in the aggregate, 
four million eight hundred 
thousand dollars American 
currency, which great sum 
was intended for the pay- 
ment of English troops then 
in this country. 
On the arrival of the fleet, 
the treasure on board the 
Mercury was removed to the 
Hussar, and the whole of the 
money was intrusted to that 
ship. With it she started 
for New London, Connecti- 
cut, the then British rendez- 
vous, 
Instead of taking the safer 
though longer route to the 
south of Long Island, she 
essayed the northern one, and 
incurred the perils of Hell 
Gate. 
Some time before, a negro 
pilot had brought down a large 
frigate through this boiling 
water-gap, and doubtless it 
was this incident that nerved 
the Hussar’s commander to 
make a similar venture with 
his own ship. 


LOCATION OF THE WRECK. 


greater than at present. Few or no at- 
tempts had been made to clear it of even its 
most threatening rocks, and all the existing 
charts were poor and inadequate. At best, it 
was an uncanny spot for the lightest and 
smallest of craft, and, for a heavily-burdened 





At that period the dan- 
gers of the gate were far 
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and cumbersome ship-of-war, which had been 

built more to support a huge battery than to 

swiftly obey her helm and sails, the turbulent 

labyrinth of rocks and water possessed triple 

terrors. But, on the 25th day of November, 

forty-eight hours after her arrival in port, she 
attempted the passage. First, 
however, she added to her 
value by taking on board, 
from those gloomy and devil- 
ordered prison-ships in the 
Wallabout, seventy poor souls 
hardly hampered with bodies. 
I cannot tell what was intend- 
ed with these; whether it had 
been made possible to ex- 
change them for British pris- 
oners held by the Americans, 
or whether it was merely in- 
tended to transfer them from 
one place of confinement to 
another, no available records 
can show ; but certain it is 
that the hapless crew filed 
upon the deck of the Hussar, 
and, manacled both with dis- 
ease, and hunger, and cold, 
besides their irons, they de- 
scended one by one to the 
gun-deck, and were there se- 
cured. 

Thus laden, and, one might 
say, thus hallowed, the Hussar 
crept northward, and came 
within the fell influence of the 
violent waters. 

She struck heavily when 
her passage was almost com- 
pleted, and when a few rods 
of farther progress would have 
carried her into open water. 

There have been stories 
of treacherous pilots who, in 
their zeal for their country’s 
good, cast their charge wil- 
fully upon the rocks; but 
there is better evidence that 
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this was only the result of 
wretched carelessness. 

She drifted off, and, ponder- 
ous as she was, she was hustled 
onward by the powerful cur- 
rents. She made water with 
great rapidity, and all attempts 
to stop the large leak were un- 
availing. 

The only chance for salva- 
tion was in beaching her. There 
was a promising place three- 
quarters of a mile farther on. 
It looked as though there might 
be a mud-flat there, or, at least, 
a gradually-shelving shore, and 
toward this the sinking vessel 
was urged with all possible 
haste. 

She again struck, and 
hawsers were sent ashore and 
secured to some trees, in order 
to keep her from slipping back 
into deep water. 

This was futile, for the rent 
in the ship’s side admitted the 
flood too rapidly. She began 
to settle, and the crew began to 
leave her as best they could. 
Some men who were at work 
on Randall’s Island hastened 
up to help them ashore, and 
the officers fled as the huge 
craft keeled over and dragged 
the trees up by the roots 

No man has told, or can tell, of what fear- 
ful scenes then took place in the deep hold 
of the ship. The seventy shackled wretches 
must have known of the disaster from the 
first, and they must have been rushed from 
the lowest degree of fright to the highest de- 
gree of terror in the twinkling of an eye. 
How they must have strained and writhed at 
their manacles, and how loud must they have 
shrieked as the foaming water boiled up about 
them in the terrible darkness, and bounding 
hither and thither, and always jerked back by 
their iron tethers, what bitter curses must they 
have cast upon the heads of those who de- 
serted them! Even emaciated and weakened 
as they were by their long tortures in the 
dreadful prison -ships, how powerful must 
have become their languid muscles, and how 
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loud and fierce their weakened voices! Half- 
dressed, unshaven, gaunt; chained together, 
tugging desperately at their manacles, and 
shrieking aloud ; now with their terrible faces 
turned upward, and now downward, and with 
their uncertain feet forever slipping on the 
inclining deck—what a spectacle was there! 
As the savage flood reached their waists, then 
their armpits, then their necks, and, as the 
spurts of spray and foam covered their heads, 
how must they have strained to stand upon 
their tiptoes to eke out the last few seconds 
of precious life, even then not hopeless of it! 
And what a Hadesian picture must have been 
that last, when the ghastly row of faces striv- 
ing to blow off the waters with the quick 
breaths of their mouths and nostrils, and 
emitting horrid shrieks and prayers, gradu- 
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ally sank while glaring upon 
each other! And how the 
water must have boiled from 
other causes than its own pow- 
erful rush and flow, and how 
many bubbles must have strug- 
gled to its surface which were 
not gathered in the open air! 

So seventy men, brave and 
true, went down in the Hus- 
sar, and there is no record of 
their names or homes. Hus- 
.tled into confinement, where 
upon the beams or planking 
they: may perhaps have 
scratched their names ;_hus- 
tled aboard their tomb de- 
nominated by numbers, and 
then hustled out of the world 
with no hand or ear to take 
their dying words, they have 
left not even the scantiest list 
behind. 

The ship sank with great 
speed, and slid from the rocks 
upon which she struck into a 
submarine valley nearly ninety 
feet in depth. 

She was quite large, car- 
rying thirty-two guns, and be- 
ing two hundred and six feet 

- in length, and fifty-eight feet 
in breadth. 

It may be readily under- 
stood that the British Gov- 

ernment was not disposed to quit their 
claim upon this treasure without some strong 
attempt at regaining it. Therefore, in 1794, 
two brigs arrived at Port Morris, the pres- 
ent name of the locality where the hulk of 
the Hussar lies, and endeavored vainly to 
raise her by means of grapples. The expedi- 
tion labored for two seasons, and then was 
ordered off by the American Government, 
upon whose rights it was encroaching. There 
now stands upon the shore nearest the scene 
of these efforts a little house roughly built, 
but still secure and warm, wherein wintered 
the officers of the British crew. To the east 
of it is a little grass-grown mound, which 
marks, not a sepulchre, but where a wine- 
cellar once did keep its glowing secrets. 

In 1819, still another attempt was made 
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by Englishmen, this time under 
the auspices of a company. 
Their work was prosecuted with 
the use of the diving-bell, but 
the powerful and rapid currents 
of the place were too strong for 
even their ingenuity, and they 
soon surrendered. Subsequent 
to this, the vast promise tempt- 
ed several other companies to 
undertake the recovery of the 
guineas; but each succumbed 
in turn, and the money still re- 
mains intact. 

But human cupidity is not 
yet an antiquated impulse. 
Many years did not elapse be- 
fore another group of men were 
found prying at the half-forgot- 
ten records of the Hussar in 
the musty Admiralty papers of 
1780. Money for a sinking- 
fund was conjured, and with 
great circumspection they at- 
tempted the hackneyed advent- 
ure anew. 

They brought to their aid a 
newly-invented submarine ar- 
mor, and, having arranged their 
finances so that any one in the 
community might share in the 
proceeds by contributing to the’ 
common stock, they systemati- 
cally set to work. 

They at once abandoned the idea of rais- 
ing the ship bodily, and considered it a better 
plan to break away and destroy her hulk, and 
remain unmindful of all save her treasure, 
which it was reasonable to suppose lay in her 
run a considerable distance aft. 

For three years a partially-dismantled and 


commonplace-looking sloop has been lying, | 


about a hundred yards from the New-York 
shore, in the East River, about three quarters 
of a mile above Ward’s Island. She is beld in 
her position by half a dozen tethers, and moves 
only when the mighty steamers going north- 
ward at night, and southward at daybreak, 
catch her in the swells they make in the waters 
behind them, and toss her up and down like a 
boy in a blanket, and make her loose spars and 
cordage rattle as if she were stricken with a 
sudden palsy. 

To the eastward of her is a wide and beau- 
tiful expanse of placid water, and beyond this 
a gentle stretch of hill and valley and plain, 
belonging to Long Island. A good eye may 
catch the white spires and glistening houses 
of Flushing at the top of the generous bay, 
and also here and there tiny pictures of 
country-houses all along the distant purplish 
line of land. Above—that is, to the north, 
in the direction of the sound—there is a gap 
between two spurs of land, in which one may 
sight many white and gray sailed craft gliding 
to and fro, tacking here and there as if for 
wanton show; and to the ewest there is a 
stretch of dale and hillock, over which the 
cattle feed at will. Below, there is a pros- 
pect of trees and elegant buildings, and the 
smoky haze of the city. 
abundant, and the picture is more genial, 


until one’s glance falls upon the boiling | 


waters of the terrible Gate. 


[January 20, 
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THE DECK OF THe WRECKER 


From there to here the Ilussar was run on 


| that eventful November day, and she now lies 
| where she went down, with her bows pointing 


due north, and with her scant remains buried 
in the sand. 

And it is what was buried with her that 
the people on the sloop are laboring to raise. 
Upon the broad and sturdy deck of this little 


craft there is, within a shed, an upright en- | 


gine, kept as clean and trim as a lady’s car- 
riage ; its sole business is to lower one of 
two men through the water to the bottom of 
the channel, pump him a supply of air, and, 
after his work is done, to pull him up again. 
Forward of the engine is a strong mast, sup- 
plied with various, booms, long and short, and 
farther aft is a little cabin. 

There is nothing peculiar about the ves- 
sel, except her unfitness for sea, and her 
fixed position. What takes place daily upon 
her deck takes place in twenty different lo- 


of the divers are peculiarly interesting, inas- 


| much as their object is peculiar, and for no 


other reason. 

Of divers, there are two—one heavy and 
brawny, and the other short in stature and 
wiry. One of them descends as one of the 
daily tides approaches the full, and his asso- 
ciate goes down at the culmination of the 
other tide. 

When the time approaches for one of 
them to undertake his daily labor, there are 
brought forth upon the deck, and lowered 
down from certain places where they have 
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been hung to dry, various strange articles of 
dress, which are spread out handy for use. 
First, a pair of thick rubber leggings and 


ls . . . . 
| in an iron band furnished with iron clamps; 
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calities on any seaboard; but the operations | 
| bands together, and fasten them with wrench- 





boots combined, which terminate at the waist | 


then, three mighty straps of 
lead, four inches broad and one 
inch thick, which, in the aggre- 
gate, weigh ninety pounds, and 
which are constructed to fit 
about the ankles and the waist 
like the shackles of a malefac- 
tor. After this comes a huge 
copper helmet, supplied with a 
strong ring-bolt at the top, and 
to which is securely fastened a 
rubber jacket, with sleeves of 
ordinary length. This jacket is 
of more pliable stuff than the 
leggings, and the wearer is thus 
enabled to use his arms with 
compurative freedom. At the 
lower edge of the jacket there 
is an iron band, constructed so 
as to meet that of the leggings 
and to be fastened tightly to it. 

The muscular diver, a 
mighty man, with figts . like 
smoked hams, comes forth from 
the shelter of the engine-room, 
divested of his collar, hat, and 
boots, and first essays the leg- 
gings. They do not fit him to 
an exact nicety, yet they err on 
the lucky side. He always 
makes two steps before he 
moves—one for himself, and 
the other for his boots. 

While he has been employed 
in thus partially dressing himself, his jailers 
have hooked a hook in the top of his helmet, 
and raised it bodily with a rope and pulley. 
When he is ready for it, they lower it and 
its accompanying jacket over his shaggy head, 
and he has a long struggle to get his arms in 
at the sleeves. Having done that much, he is 
helpless ever after. In the front of his 
casque, opposite his eyes and nose, is a 
glass-and-wire door, which they open for him 
pending the remainder of the preparations, 
and through which he looks like a caged 
bear, complacent, yet dangerous. 

There is let in at the top of his helmet 
the end of a rubber hose, through which he 
is supplied with air from the pump connected 
with the engine. Six inches from the tube 
where the air is driven in is another tube, 
which permits its exit into the water after 
a certain pressure is obtained. 

After the jacket and helmet are properly 
adjusted, then the helpers bring the two iron 


es. The loose sleeves are gathered tight at 
the wrists, and tied; one of the men puts his 
mouth to the aperture in order to give or re- 
ceive instructions, and then he shuts the little 
glass door and screws it tight with a circular 
band of brass. No sooner is this done than 
the engine begins to pump air into the helmet. 
Then a slender cord is put into the diver’s 
hand, which is bare, and a rope three-quarters 
of an inch in thickness is very securely at- 
tached to the ring-bolt at the top. All being 
ready, he is gently raised by the engine, and 
thrust over the rail of the sloop by the men. 
He is absolutely helpless, so far as his own 


| power is concerned, and hangs stiff and mo- 


tionless, but with the all-important signal-cord 
clutched in his fingers. To an experienced 
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person this suspension-rope 
seems strong enough and to 
spare, but I, as a novice, would 
not like to see a friend of 
mine go down trusting it, if he 
could. Its rusty and frayed 
appearance makes a landsman 
shiver. 

The diver is slowly low- 
ered into the water, and goes 
down to the great and un- 
usual depth of ninety feet. 
His opportunity for work is 
on slack tide, or, otherwise 
during the last hour of the 
flow and the first hour of the 
ebb, when the currents are 
yet weak. His work consists 
in picking and shoveling the 
hard conglomerate, formed of 
sand and gravel, hardened into 
a compact mass by the dis- 
solved iron and by the almost 
constant rush of water. When 
the present searchers first 
struck the wreck, they found 
themselves about midship di- 
rectly over the keel, and they 
immediately began to push aft, 
where it was reasonable to sup- 
pose the treasure lay. 

At a certain period in the 
operation lanterns were used, 
so constructed as to illuminate 
scenes under the water, but in 
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this particular instance they were found to | assistance of the people above). F 


be useless, in consequence of the turbid state 


wholly by feeling, it being as 
dark as Erebus below. 

When one descends he is 
connected with the outer world 
by three channels of commu- 
nication: the first being the 
rope by which he is hoisted 
and lowered ; the second, the 
hose which supplies him with 
air; and the third,-the signal- 
cord, by which he conveys his 
wishes to those above. 

It is a little curious to 
watch three people standing 
upon the rail cf the little 
sloop, each of them holding 
one of these three lines fast 
in his hands, keenly alive to 
the slightest whim of the 
powerless despot under the 
_ Water. The man who holds 
the signal-cord has the great- 
est responsibility of the three. 
There is a code of signs, con- 
sisting of so many pulls at the 
line for each message, and the 
man on the sloop’s rail seems 
to be perpetually fishing. Such 
& number of jerks means 
“more air;” another, “ pull 
meup;” another, “send down 
more tools ;”’ another, “ hoist 
the bucket ’ {the diver shov- 
dls the débris into a common 
stone-mason’s bucket, and emp- 
ties it out of his way with the 
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they used to hoist up and carefully search 
of the currents. Therefore the divers labor | what he dug out, but the occupation took too 
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much time, and it was at length 
abandoned. The signals are 
many, and some of them must 
be quickly acted upon to avoid 
danger. For instance, if a rent 
should be made in the diver’s 
garments, or should the hose 
become entangled, or should 
the engine break down, it is 
of course necessary that he 
should be brought to the sur- 
face with all possible speed in 
order to save his life. While 
he is under the water, a vast 
number of tiny bubbles come 
struggling to the top, some- 
thing after the manner of the 
escape of gas from a glass of 
soda. 

Now the work of these two 
divers is the very poetry and 
romance of muscular labor. 
It was no mean and slight 
work for them to attack and 
drag apart the huge and water- 
sodden beams and ribs of this 
enormous ship, and the mys- 
terious and hidden place in 
which they worked contributed 
something of an esthetic charm 
to what they did. All that 
remained of her after eighty 
years of decay was thick with 
greenish weed and slippery to 
the touch; her open ports 


yawned like the half-remaining windows of 
an ancient castle, and the sand had piled up 
about her as the sands of the desert pile up 


about the bones of camels and 
stifled men. Her masts had 
disappeared, save the jagged 
and spongy stumps, and the 
gnawing currents and eating 
tides had stripped away the 
planking, so that even in the 
solemn gloom of the depths 
where she lay she seemed a 
deserted and broken skeleton. 
Her threatening guns, which 
had done hard and frequent 
service against the French, 
had long since slipped down 
one after another and been 
lost through the decks among 
the bones and rubbish below, 
and slowly but surely was she 
losing all resemblance to her 
former powerful and shapely 
self when these two leather- 
clad figures, with brazen 
heads, descended upon her, 
and with pick and powder be- 
gan to drag her to pieces. 

And they worked well, for 
now there is little of her but a 
platter-shaped mass of worm- 
eaten and water-logged beams 
and knees which formed her 
bottom. 

About the labor which has 
been bestowed upon the ship 
from time to time, there has 
naturally been thrown a guard 
of semi-secrecy. It is very 
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clear that it would not be 
the policy of the treasure- 
seekers to invite inspection 
from gazers whose only mo- 
tive would be that of curios- 
ity, and so, as a natural 
sequence to this seclusion, 
a mystifying crop of legends 
has been sown among the 
dwellers in the vicinity. 
There are wild tales of mid- 
night labors with glancing 
lights, shadowy, heavily- 
laden boats with muffled 
oars, whispered orders, and 
the rapid flight of four-horse 
teams over the foggy coun- 
try roads at the break of 
day. Fabulous stories there 
are of divers who have de- 
scended to the depths for a 
few times and then secretly 
returning after hours in 
boats of their own, and, with 
men to assist, have laden 
themselves with golden guin- 
eas and fied away out of 
sight and hearing. 

Nor are old women’s 
tales of ghosts and ungodly 
sights to pass unheard. The 
spirits of the dead Amer- 
icans play nimble parts in 
these scaring tales, and, 
with the actual machinery 
of heavy mists, the dim and 
lofty sails of ships floating 
silently by in the distance, 
together with the horrible 
fact that there is an ugly 
graveyard under the water 
not far away, it is scarcely 
a wonder that such good 
material has borne its legi- 
timate fruit. 

From the very first fail- 
ure to recover any money 
from the sunken wreck up 
to the present time, there 
has been no cessation of any 
of the dffiiculties which con- 
fronted the first adventurers. 
The great obstacle is the 
mighty current which sweeps 
down past this particular 
spot with special force. A 
short distance 
from the shore 
is a steep preci- 
pice under the 
water, and it 
was over this 
declivity that 
the frigate slid. 

She lies with 
her bows direct- 
ly against this 
rocky wall, and 
with her huge 
bulk turned di- 
agonally to the 
tide as it flows 
from the north. 
The angle be- 
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tween her port-side and the 
wall of the ravine, is filled 
with mud and débris which 
has swept round her stern 
and been thrown in by the 
whirl of the stream, while 
her starboard-side is clear. 
(I now speak of the posi- 
tion when the ship was in 
her entirety.) But all the 
various and ingenious ex- 
pedients to lay hands on 
the sunken gold were suc- 
cessively defeated, partly 
through a miscomprehen- 
sion of the difficulties at the 
outset, and partly from loss 
of heart after the actual 
state of the case became 
apparent. One company at- 
tempted to build a coffer- 
dam about the wreck, and 
spent fifty thousand dollars 
before they discovered that 
the powerful water was their 
master. But there was an 
ingenious and systematic 
gentleman, familiarly named 
Captain Taylor, who, having 
patented the submarine ar- 
mor now in use, and 
searched thoroughly for 
records of the ship, set 
about getting the treasure 
with the assistance of a com- 
pany which was formed in 
and around the city of 
Worcester, and known as 
the Worcester Hussar Com- 
pany. I quote from a cir- 
cular issued by this com- 
pany: 

“ The parties in interest 
in said Worcester Hussar 
Company, so called, to more 
effectually prosecute the 
operations, and to more 
firmly fix and establish the 
respective interests of each 
party holding shares or parts 
of shares in said Worcester 
Hussar Company, have be- 
come an incorporated com- 
pany, known as the Frigate 
Hussar Company, under the 
laws of the State of New 

York, where the 
operations of the 
company are car- 
ried on, dated 
27th day of Feb- 
ruary, A. D. 1866. 
The right, title, 
interest, and pos- 
session, of said 
frigate Hussar, 
together with all 
personal and 
other property 
belonging to the 
said Worcester 
Hussar Compa- 
ny, have been 
transferred and 
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conveyed to the said incorporated company, 
and the interest thereof divided into forty-eight 
thousand shares of one hundred dollars each, 
constituting the capital stock of the Frigate 
Hussar Company four million eight hundred 
thousand dollars, corresponding to the amount 
of the treasure said to be deposited in the 
run of the said frigate Hussar.” 

At the head of the board of trustees for 
the compsny is Charles B. Pratt, of Worces- 
ter, Massachusetts, who, since 1850, has been 
hovering over this sunken vessel with a 
watchful eye, and who animates all the work 
that is conducted. And, from the date men- 
tioned above (1866), this company has been 
persistently at work blasting, and delving, 
and rending, and trying to recover from the 
engulfing water what will make the members 
‘of it well-off for the rest of their days. 

In various parts of this country, in differ- 
ent museums here and there, are numbers of 
water-worn relics which the divers have 
brought up from this tragic wreck. 

In the museum at Central Park are some 
cannon, rusty and misshapen, which once did 
duty aboard the Hussar, and people gaze at 
them with stimulated remembrances of the 
curious story of the ship. At the British Mu- 
seum there is a bronze gun for which the Eng- 
lish Government paid fifteen hundred dollars. 

One day the diver brought up a brass box, 
all green and mouldy, and it was opened with 
curious hands amid a group of men. It con- 
tained necklaces, crosses, rings, bits of coin, 
ear-drops and jewels, and pearls of great 
value. For a moment it was laid down upon 
the deck, and some secret hand was put upon 
it, and it flew away, none knew whither, and 
has not been seen again to this day. 

There has also come to the surface, drip- 
ping wet, and all green and slippery, many 
bushels of gun-flints. Also tons of rotten 
cordage, twisted as yet in regular and sym- 
metrical shapes, still as fragile as so much 
paper, with all the fibres dissolved to pulp, 
and with all its ancient strength departed. 

Numberless huge platters of pewter, dent- 
ed here and there where falling timbers have 
crushed into them, have also come to the 
light of day and passed from hand to hand, 
distributing a savor of antiquity which be- 
gets a deep regard for even their battered and 
tarnished sides. Upon some, cne may dis- 
cern various initials and names, scratched 
perhaps by idle stewards, and again rude 
pictures of flags and beasts, done with a 
nail or the point of a knife-blade. There 
are pots and jars of antiquated shapes, 
used in their day for preserves, but from 
which all perfume has departed and given 
place to the smell of salt-water. Upon their 
sides are the stamps of the vessel and the 
royal monogram, enclosed in a circle, and 
commemorative of Georgius Rex. Slender 
beer-pots, of curious construction, also swell 
the odd collection, and also leathern buckets, 
with the name “ Hussar,” in broad letters, 
still legible upon them. Thousands of can- 
non-balls, as brown as sienna, and as rough 
and unpolished as lumps of garden-mould, 
and as tender to the pressure of the fingers, 
have been laboriously brought into the air, 
besides many twisted lengths of chain and 
heaps of glass and earthenware. 








There are many pieces of silver table-ser- 
vice belonging to the mess-chests of the offi- 
cers, stamped with curious crests now half 
obliterated, and there is a little hand-stamp 
of the French fleur-de-lis, which may have 
been private property. 

Then there is the ship’s bell, twenty inch- 
es high and nearly as many across its mouth. 
This also has the monogram of the king and 
the seal upon its greenish sides. Its tongue 
has long since rotted out, and there is a 
crack that makes the ring of its metal dis- 
consonant. 

There are plenty of manacles, huge bands 
of rusty iron conneeted with several mighty 
links, and strong enough in their day to bind 
a Samson. 

In a little out-house, not far from the ship, 
there is a champagne-basket filled with hu- 
man bones and skulls, all thrown in hap- 
hazard, just as they were lifted out of the 
mason’s bucket from the wreck. One cannot 
help a feeling of vexation that these remains 
are forever done with the vanities of talk and 
recollection, and must henceforth be silent. 
Eighty years of intimate association with the 
vicissitudes of companies, the gradual drop- 
ping to pieces of their place of sepulture, 
and, with the weird and dramatic pictures of 
their long resting-place, must have made 
their secrets worth the having by. a story- 
teller. 

As if to spur to new exertions, and to 
whet the appetite for what yet remains undis- 
covered, there has been a constant yet a fitful 
turning up of gold-pieces among the loads of 
mud and sand. Perhaps they were about the 
clothing of some of the officers, and through 
the wash of the tides became embedded in 
some substance which subsequently hardened 
and thus preserved them. I have seen a pre- 
cious lump, consisting of several silver- 
pieces, which the action of the water has 
welded together, at the same time washing 
away the alloy and totally destroying the 
stamps of the coins. And upon this little 
mass of silver are half a dozen true English 
guineas perched as delicately yet as firmly as 
garnets in a bit of quartz. 

But it is with what still remains that 
grasping man has yet todo. The stories and 
romantic scenes suggested to his imagination 
by what he has already recovered do not be- 
gin to satisfy him, and so with the skill of 
the divers, the force of powder, the strength 
of machinery, and the ingenuity of his own 
brain, he is still fighting the current and 
wrestling with decay. 

If on some fine day the diver should go 
down for the last time, and just on the slack 
of the vigorous tide should hook some pon- 
derous chains around a mass of rusty and sol- 
dered boxes, and should then give the signal 
anxiously yearned for for eighty-five years, to 
“Hoist away!” and should the dripping, 
rusty, muddy mass rise to view, and, just as 
it swings over the broad deck of the little 
sloop, suddenly fall to pieces and precipitate 
a thick thunder-shower of British gold upon 
the crowd below, may we all be there to 
see, with canvas pockets in the skirts of 
our coats and a brace of the brave Metro- 
politans on shore to see us safely to our 
lodgings ! 
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T WANDERED through the ancient wood 
That crowns the cataract-isle ; 
I heard the roaring of the flood, 
And saw its wild, fierce smile. 


Through tall tree-tops the sunshine flecked 
The huge trunks and the ground ; 

And the pomp of fullest summer decked 
The island all around. 


And winding paths led all along, 
Where friends and lovers strayed ; 

And voices rose with laugh and song 
From sheltered nooks of shade. 


Through opening forest vistas whirled 
The rapids’ foamy flash, 

As they boiled along and plunged and swirled, 
Nearing their last long dash. 


I crept to the island’s outer verge, 
Where the grand, broad river fell— 

Fell sheer down, ’mid foam and surge, 
In a white and blinding hell! 


The steady rainbow gayly shone 
Above the precipice ; 

And the deep, low tone of a thunder-groan, 
Rolled up from the drear abyss. 


And all the day sprang up the spray, 

Where the broad, white sheets were poured, 
And fell around in showery play, 

Or upward curled and soared. 


And all the night those sheets of white 
Gleamed through the spectral mist, 

When o’er the isle the broad moonlight 
The wintry foam-flakes kissed. 


Mirrored within my dreamy thought 
I see it—feel it all: 

That island with sweet visions fraught— 
That awful water-fall. 


With sun-flecked trees, and birds, and flowers, 
The Isle of Life is fair ; 

But one deep voice thrills through its hours; 
One spectral form is there : 


A power no mortal can resist, 
Rolling forever on— 

A floating cloud—a shadowy mist— 
Eternal undertone ! 


And through the sunny vistas gleam 
The fate—the solemn smile: 
Life is Niagara’s rushing stream , 
Its dreams—that peaceful isle ! 
C. P. Crance. 
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“HE question is frequently mooted wheth- 
er, in the Shakespearian revivals by Mr. 
Booth, the pictorial artist and the costumer 
are not sometimes permitted to rather over- 
lay the scene with their effects, to the injury 
of the poet and the actor. If this has been 
true in some instances, we think the charge 
inapplicable to the latest of these revivals. 
“ Julius Cesar” gains strikingly in vividness 
and grandeur by aids which set the action 
within scenes that adequately depict the 
pomp and greatness of ancient Rome. The 
action rises in dignity by the scenic aids, and 
the sentiment of the play seems to catch some 
reflection from surroundings that are so en- 
tirely in harmony with its spirit. The senate- 
chamber is copied from Gérome’s famous pic- 
ture of the “Death of Cesar.” This scene, 
with its throng of senators and its groups of 
citizens, excels in largeness and breadth any 
previous stage-effect we can recall. It seems 
as if the spectator looked on in truth at the 
august deliberations of that famous body. 
And, when the tragedy occurs, when the con- 
spirators strike at “ mighty Cesar,” and the 
vast concourse breaks up in wild confusion, 
the act loses the customary stagey pettiness, 
and expands in the imagination of the spec- 
tator to the dignity of a great historical in- 
cident. The whole business of the scene is 
skilfully managed to contribute to this large- 
ness of realization. And so also in the Fo- 
rum scene, where Brutus and Mark Antony 
address the Roman mob. Here, not only is 
the scene in its pictorial features grand and 
striking, but the mob of supernumeraries are 
converted from the usual uncouth elements 
of a stage crowd into men and women who 
form a part of the picture, who are moved by 
the words addressed to them, who are swayed, 
excited, become turbulent—who fill up all the 
minor features of the scene, and help to render 
the Brutus and the Mark Antony the men they 
would seem. All through this revival of “ Julius 
Cesar” the arts that have been brought in to 
aid the representation have been used to the 
accomplishment of their end with great suc- 
cess. The play, as a whole, is well acted. 
We may say that it nowhere sinks below a 
fair and respectable level. Mr. Booth is grave, 
dignified, and earnest, but the popular imagina- 
tion demands for the part of Brutus greater 
personal majesty. He labors, however, assidu- 
ously to overcome his physical disadvantages, 
and not unfrequently makes us forget them. His 
conception of the part, and the general rendi- 
tion of it, exhibit abundant study and knowl- 
edge ; it is marred, we think, solely by certain 
faults of delivery which seem ever to cling to 
this actor—we mean a sustained and unvary- 
ing utterance of lines, giving to minor words 
as much value nearly as to greater ones. Do 
any of our actors employ sufficiently the elo- 
cutionist’s slur? This is a quality which is 





quite as necessary as emphasis in order to 
give the utterance of a sentence its best and 
most flexible expression. The Cassius, the 
Casea, and the Cesar, are all satisfactorily 
acted in the “ Julius Cesar” at Booth’s; and 
Mark Antony, by Mr. Bangs, is full of strength. 
Shakespeare’s great Roman tragedy has not, 
since the days of the Kembles, been presented 
in a manner so well entitled to receive the 
support of the public. A great historical 
tragedy, produced as this play is, becomes an 
important aid to education ; it would do more 
than much reading to strengthen the impres- 
sion of a grand, by-gone age, and hence com- 
mends itself to the attention of all persons 
having the charge of advanced pupils. 


—— “When my letters are published,” 
said the “Iron Duke,” once, “a great many 
statues will have to be taken down.” He 
imagined that their plain truth would strip 
many a popular hero of his heroism. How 
will it be with what statues of the Nupoleon- 
ic era remain after the devastations of three 
revolutions, when the long-expected memoirs 
of Charles Maurice de Talleyrand-Perigord at 
last see the light? Rumor has it that the 
worshippers of Napoleon the Great will not 
long have to wait for these revelations, which 
are supposed to be iconoclastic in their ruth- 
less unveiling of the deformities of the vic- 
tor of Austerlitz and Jena. Shall we really 
penetrate the hitherto opaque character of 
the prince who said that the use of language 
was to conceal our thoughts? Or will he, 
thirty years after death, still continue to 
bamboozle the world with diplomatic fibs 
and calmly-written falsifications of events? 
Many a great secret was locked in the breast 
of the club-footed bishop, minister, and rake, 
who so long played a leading character in 
the European drama; but, how shall we be- 
lieve what he has left behind in portly tomes 
of manuscript, coming from a source so no- 
toriously corrupt? There will, at least, be 
the same interest attaching to this record, 
which has been lying mustily in some old 
cabinet through four French dynasties, as 
that which Bolingbroke used to say belonged 
to old Clarendon’s history, in which people 
looked, not so much to learn the events of 
the civil war, as to see what Hyde would say 
about his grandfather. Talleyrand will, doubt- 
less, gossip about the clock-making of Louis 
XVI. and his queen’s diamond - necklace ; 
about Napoleon’s intrigues with Viennese 
women and the murder of the Duc d’Enghein ; 
perhaps of his own domestic concerns, and the 
wife he married “as a distraction!” There 
must be epigrams bristling at short intervals 
throughout the work ; for Talleyrand was the 
greatest master of epigram of his age, and 
got on as much by his wit as by his per- 
formance. Ile was a marvellous politic man ; 
a perfect chameleon in affairs of state. In 
this respect he resembled President Thiers, 
who has been famous for always “ frankly ac- 
cepting” every form of government which 





France has taken upon herself since he en- 
tered upon the public stage. But for Talley- 
rand’s club-foot he would have been a sol- 
dier, and would doubtless have figured in the 
great Napoleonic battles, soon achieving a 
marshal’s bdion ; as it was, he was the fore- 
most cabinet-general of his times. He en- 
tered the service of Louis XVI., to whom he 
was devotedly faithful—until Louis XVI. fell. 
Then he assisted, with smilingly-composed 
face, at the Féte de la Nation on the Champ 
de Mars. When the Revolution became really 
a little too hot for a cool-grained, aristocratic 
gentilhomme, he quietly slipped away to Eng- 
land, and then to Americu; and, while the 
Terror is raging at Paris, we find him placidly 
admiring the beauties of the Horseshoe Fall 
at Niagara, using even the queen of cataracts 
as the subject of an epigram. Returning to 
France in the calm era of the Consulate, he 
took service under Napoleon, and gorged him- 
self with wealth and dignities by faithfully 
following the dictator’s fortunes ; then, when 
France was conquered by the allies, he has- 
tened to “frankly accept” the Restora- 
tion, and the Bourbons in their turn con- 
ferred offices and honors upon him. This 
did not, however, prevent his taking the most 
solemn oaths of loyalty to Louis Philippe in 
1830, and in his old age going to England as 
the ambassador of the Citizen King. So he 
kept up to the very last his duplicity and apos- 
tasies, passing with a cynical smile from trea- 
son to treason, and at last dying just before 
the priest, who had been sent for, came, and 
thus, as the priest said, ending a graceless life 
by cheating Heaven ! 


—— The merits and demerits of Byron’s 
poetry, and the quality of his poetic genius, 
are, perhaps, hackneyed topics. He has been 
judged by critics and the public long ago; 
and the judgments, favorable or otherwise, 
can hardly be reversed in our age, though, at a 
greater distance from the poet’s own time, his 
place in English literature may be more ex- 
actly defined than it now is. But a compari- 
son between the great poet of the Regency 
and the great poet of Victoria’s reign—be- 
tween Byron and Tennyson—made by a skil- 
ful hand, becomes interesting from the fact 
that the world of sentimental readers, Ameri- 
can and English, for the most part divides its 
worship between these two. Such a compari- 
son (which the “ Tennysonians” will doubt- 
less think “ odorous”) is made in the October 
number of the London Quarterly Review ; the 
palm being awarded to Byron as a poet of 
much higher and nobler genius than the pres- 
ent poet laureate. The text, upon which the 
writer discourses, is taken from the celebrated 
German critic, Von Karl Elze, who says that 
“Byron is indisputably the greatest poetical 
genius that England has produced since 
Shakespeare and Milton.” This scholar di- 
vides poetry into four “ head-divisions,” and 
cites four English poets as standing unap- 
proached in each of these head-divisions. 
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They are, Shakespeare in the dramatic; Mil- 
ton in the “reflecting;” Scott in the epic; 
Byron in the lyrical, or in subjective poetry— 
which latter is the department in which Byron, 
Coleridge, and Tennyson, are classed. Goethe 
was wont to say that the test of a true poet 
was, to translate his poetry into prose; then 
the inward sense of the poetry, divested of the 
fringery of rhyme, rhythm, and the ornamenta- 
tions of verse, will appear and gauge the beau- 
ty of the imagery and thought. Trying Ten- 
nyson by this means, the reviewer thinks that, 
after boiling his poetry down into prose, “the 
residuum would be comparatively small.” 
Byron is always grander, always soars to 
loftier heights, and sustains himself with 
stronger wing, than Tennyson. When Byron 
involves himself, and, as it were, mingles him- 
self—“ blending his individual woe ”—with the 
universal, and forms a part of the tempest 
which he depicts, he reaches his highest pin- 
nacle. The splendor of the description of the 
storm in “Childe Harold,” third canto, is 
never approached by Tennyson in his most 
impassioned moments. Yet Byron is always 
facile in language, clear as crystal, and shuns 
obscurity everywhere and always; while Ten, 
nyson is often tenebreuz, dealing in verbal 
mysteries and rhymed enigmas; and Brown- 
ing is a still greater sinner in this regard. 
Where Byron is grand, Tennyson is delicate 
and bloomlike. ‘‘ Tennyson’s nature,” finely 
remarks the reviewer, “ differs from Byron’s 
as a flower-piece by Van Huysum or an Eng- 
lish landscape by Creswick differs from a Sal- 
vator Rosa or a Gaspar Poussin.” Byron 
rushes and plunges like a cataract which 
gleams in places with sudden flashes of sun- 
light, and darkens in places with deep and 
unexpected shadows; Tennyson dallies as 
does a gentle brook, curving in among the 
pebbles, rippling here and circling there, 
bearing on its bosom the reflection of apple- 
blossoms and roses. Byron worked by inspi- 
ration, eagerly caught at and made use of at 
the moments of its coming; Tennyson labors 
doggedly, refining and finishing with pain, and 
sometimes the task seems irksome. These 
are a few only of the contrasts presented by 
the reviewer; but the case he makes out for 
the earlier poet is a hard one to answer, and 
well calculated to test the critical powers of 
the’most ardent Tennysonian. 


—— We had supposed that Mr. Forster 
could hardly make a worse book than his 
“Life of Landor.” But he has contrived to 
accomplish the feat in his “ Life of Dickens.” 
The new book, to be sure, is not without in- 
terest, because it deals with the life of an in- 
teresting man, and is largely composed of 
passages from his letters and autobiography. 
But the biographer’s share in it is chiefly a 
bad one. His style is poor and obscure, and 
his aim throughout the work seems to be to 
glorify himself, and to represent himself as 
on the best of terms with his hero. The let- 
ters he quotes from are mostly letters writ- 





ten to himself. The incidents he relates are 
chiefly those in which he figured with Dick- 
ens, and they are not in themselves important 
or interesting, but inform us for the most part 
that Mr. Dickens, on such a day, dined with 
Mr. Forster, or, on such another day, rode so 
many miles with Mr. Forster. Mr. Forster ap- 
pears everywhere, except in the narrative of 
the childhood and youth of Dickens; and that 
is the most agreeable part of the work, chiefly, 
we suspect, because Mr. Forster was compelled 
to keep himself out of it. But, besides this 
constant display of egotism, Mr. Forster ex- 
hibits a good deal of impertinence, as, for in- 
stance, when he speaks of “the notorious N. 
P. Willis,” and goes out of his way to give 
the lie to Dr. Shelton Mackenzie, in a matter 
in which Dr. Mackenzie was incontestably 
correct. He also shows a great want of 
judgment in his selections from the letters 
of Mr. Dickens, especially in quoting from the 
letters written on his first visit to this coun- 
try, when he said in his correspondence, as in 
his “‘ American Notes,” many things which he 
himself afterward regretted, as crude and un- 
just. Mr. Forster seems to take pleasure in col- 
lecting and making public these offensive and 
absurd passages, whose only effect can be to les- 
sen Dickens’s reputation among intelligent and 
candid readers. He also contrives, awkward- 
ly enough, to give the unpleasant impression 
that Dickens was always quarrelling with his 
publishers, and that he had no sooner made 
a bargain than he began to think he might 
have done better, and to cast about for some 
means of evading his agreement. And, lastly, 
what is worse than all, he depicts Dickens as 
a snob, who was so ashamed of having earned 
his living while a boy by working in a black- 
ing-manufactory that he kept the fact a pro- 
found secret from his most intimate friends, 
and even from his wife! 


—— The year 1872 has opened upon us 
in the enjoyment of the happy condition in 
which those nations are said to be which have 
no history. Aside from a few perplexing ad- 
ministrative problems—such as our finances, 
the tariff, civil-service reform, and similar 
commonplaces of not explosive though per- 
haps irritating politics—we are actually with- 
out “momentous issues,” The outlook seems 
almost all couleur de rose. May the year end 
with the same soft tint in the national hori- 
zon! Commerce is prosperous; the rascals 
found out have been brought to justice in the 
metropolis; the debt is perceptibly melting ; 
prices are falling, towns are building, new 
States are growing; there is even, apparently, 
the “era of good feeling” come back among 
the politicians, such as prevailed after the 
War of 1812, under the rule of the worthy 
Monroe. If we are making history, it seems 
to us that we are just now doing so very 
quietly and very happily; and, were we a 
pharisaical people (from which may we be 
delivered !), we might exclaim that, verily, we 
are not as other nations are. For, looking 





abroad, we discern the times to be troublous 
among the sister-nations of Europe. Eng- 
land, stirred to riot and town-hall brick-bat 
throwing over republican crusaders and crit- 
ics of royal extravagance; France, doomed, 
for a while at least, to be the shuttlecock of 
fierce factions, and not yet entirely rid of the 
terror of other revolutions; Austria, in a 
state of suspensive collapse; Turkey and 
Italy, deep sunken in the slough of despond 
of an enormous and ever-increasing debt; 
Germany and Russia, crushed to the earth by 
taxes levied by despotic rulers to support 
enormous standing armies for more than pos- 
sible future Titanic wars; Spain, worried by 
rebellious Cuba, chronically afflicted with 
ministry resignations, and harassed by the 
ceaseless propaganda of the International ; 
and all looking askance at each other, watch- 
ing every furtive movement, scanning each of- 
ficial word, universally distrustful, and uni- 
versally holding hands to hilts, in the antici- 
pation that the gates of Janus may, of a sud- 
den, be flung wide open. What fate dves 
this year 1872 hold for the European nations ? 
The question is not easy to answer, beyond 
the general fact that nothing is too improb- 
able to be expected. Mistory is very striking 
and dramatic, and full of surprises, in these 
days of the Krupp cannon and Paris sieges, 
and its storms most often burst out of a 
clear sky. 





Literary Hotes. 


NEW drama, in three acts, called “‘ The 
Bells,” being an adaptation, by Mr. Leo- 

pold Lewis, of MM. Erckmann-Chatrian’s ** Le 
Juif Polonais,” has been produced at the Lyce- 
um Theatre, London. “ It is a production,” says 
the Pall Mall Gazette, * of an exceptional kind, 
which sets at defiance the ordinary prescrip- 
tions of the theatre, and is in many essential 
respects unfitted for representation. Not only 
is the plot of a more painful nature than is 
usually tolerated by modern audiences, but the 
play is devoted to the elaboration of one idea 
only—to the development, under peculiar con- 
ditions, of one particular character. Still, the 
inherent dramatic force of the work has en- 
abled it to break through conventional tram- 
mels, and to achieve extraordinary success in 
performance. It bears upon it, indeed, the 
impress of genius, and is, perhaps, something 
of the kind of play—fantastic, weird, and in- 
tense—that Hawthorne might have written. 
The fable is sufficiently simple. Fifteen years 
before the rising of the curtain, Mathias, the 
host of an auberge in Alsace, during the depth 
of winter, for the sake of the gold he carried 
in his girdle, has cruelly murdered a Polish’ 
Jew who had been for one night his guest. 
The assassin has remained unsuspected. The 
stolen money has been to him the foundation 
of good fortune. He has prospered, enjoys the 
esteem of his fellow-citizens, and occupies 
among them the position of burgomaster. 
Still, the sense of his guilt oppresses him. He 
is continually haunted by the sound of the 
bells of the sledge in which the Jew had driven 
from the door of the auberge. (For the fact 
that these sounds are audible to Mathias and 
the audience, but are not supposed to be heard 
by the dramatis persone generally, the authors 
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may plead the precedent of the introduction 
of the ghost in the closet scene of ‘ Hamlet.’) 
Mathias’s mental and bodily strength is being 
gradually undermined, less by the torture of 
remorse than by the ceaseless dread of discov- 
ery. He sleeps alone in a locked chamber, 
lest he should betray himself by talking in his 
sleep. He keeps constant watch over his every 
word and action. He has resolved, for his 
greater security, to bestow the hand of his 
daughter Annette, and her large fortune, upon 
one Christian, a young sergeant of gendarmes, 
who has displayed some anxiety to pierce the 
mystery of the murder. As the husband of 
Annette, Christian will be silenced and dis- 
armed should he learn any thing to the preju- 
dice of Mathias. But there is much to keep 
awake the memory of the murderer. He is re- 
quired to reckon his daughter’s dowry, which 
includes certain gold-pieces stolen from the 
Jew. It is again winter, and his friends and 
gossips are reminded by its severity of the 
date of the murder of the Polonais. Further, 
Mathias has seen at the fair of Ribeauville the 
performances of a mesmerist able to wrest 
from his patients, in a clairvoyant state, con- 
fession of the most cherished secrets of their 
lives. Mathias hastens the union of Christian 
and Annette, and the wedding-feast is cele- 
brated. At night, the burgomaster is visited 
by a fearful dream, which is in itself a curious 
psychological study. The preceding incidents 
and suggestions of the story are reproduced in 
the vision with enhanced and yet distorted 
effect. Mathias is half conscious that he is 
dreaming, but is constrained to yield to the 
terrors of his position. He believes himself 
on trial before a court of justice, for the mur- 
der of the Jew, and, in spite of his protesta- 
tions of innocence, is induced, by the power of 
the mesmerist, to divulge every particular of 
his guilt. He calls upon Christian to aid him, 
but is informed that, convinced of his criminal- 
ity, Christian has perished by his own hand. 
Sentence of death is passed upon the prisoner. 
With morning come the burgomaster’s family 
to his chamber. He staggers from his couch a 
wan ghost of his former self, and falls dead in 
the arms of his wife and child. His crime 
remains undiscovered; but it has been pun- 
ished.”’ 





Scientific Hotes. 


The Law of Storms. 


tig’ the fourth meteorological report by Pro- 

fessor J. P. Espy, of Washington, D. C., 
- we find the following instructive generaliza- 
tions: 


1. The rain and snow storms, and even the 
moderate rains and snows, travel from the west 
toward the east in the United States, during 
the months of November, December, Janu- 
ary, February, and March, which are the only 
months to which these generalizations ap- 
ply. 

2. The storms are accompanied with a de- 
pression of the barometer near the central line 
of the storm, and a rise of the barometer in the 
front and rear. 

8. This central line of minimum pressure is 
generally of great length from north to 
south, and moves side-foremost toward the 
cast. 

4. This line is sometimes nearly straight, 
but generally curved, and most frequently with 
its convex side to the east. 

5. The velocity of this line is such that it 
travels from the Mississippi to the Connecticut 
River in twenty-four hours, and from the 





Connecticut to St. John’s, Newfoundland, in 
nearly the same time, or about thirty-six miles 
an hour. 

6. When the barometer falls suddenly in 
the western part of New England, it rises at 
the same time in the valley of the Mississippi, 
and also at St. John’s, Newfoundland. 

7. In great storms the wind for several hun- 
dred miles on both sides of the line of mini- 
mum pressure blows toward that line directly 
or obliquely. 

8. The force of this wind is in proportion 
to the suddenness and greatness of the depres- 
sion of the barometer. 

9. In all great and sudden depressions of 
the barometer there is much rain or snow ; and 
ih all sudden great rains or snows there is a 
great depression of the barometer next the cen- 
tre of the storm, and rises beyond its bor- 
ders. 

10. Many storms are of great and unknown 
length from north to south, reaching beyond 
our observation on the Gulf of Mexico and on 
the Northern lakes, while their east and west 
diameter is comparatively small. These storms 
therefore move side-foremost. 

11. Most storms commence in the “far 
West,”’ beyond our Western observers, but 
some commence in the United States. 

12. When a storm commences in the United 
States the line of minimum pressure does not 
come from the “far West,” but commences 
with the storm, and travels with it toward the 
eastward. 

13. There is generally a lull of wind at the 
line of minimum pressure, and sometimes a 
calm. 

14. When this line of minimum pressure 
passes an observer toward the east, the wind 
generally soon changes to the west, and the 
barometer begins to rise. 

15. There is generally but little wind near 
the line of the maximum pressure, and on each 
side of that line the winds are irregular, but 
tend outward from that line. 

16. The fluctuations of the barometer are 
generally greater in the eastern than in the 
western part of the United States. 

17. The fluctuations of the barometer are 
generally greater in the northern than in the 
southern part of the United States. 

18. In the northern parts of the United 
States the wind generally sets in from the 
north of east and terminates from the north of 
west. 

19. In the southern parts of the United 
States the wind generally sets in from the 
south of east, and terminates from the south 
of west. 

20. During the passage of storms the wind 
generally changes from the eastward to the 
westward by south, especially in the southern 
parts of the United States. 

21. The northern part of the storm gener- 
ally travels more rapidly toward the east than 
the southern part. 

22. During the high barometer on the day 
preceding the storm it is generally clear and 
mild in temperature, especially if very cold 
weather preceded. 

23. The temperature generally falls sud- 
denly on the passage of the centre of great 
storms, so that sometimes, when a storm is in 
the middle of the United States, the lowest 
temperature of the month will be in the West 
on the same day that the highest temperature 
is in the East. 

Some of the storms, it is true, are con- 
tained entirely, for a time, within the bounds 
of my observers, and in that case the minimum 
barometer does not exhibit itself in a line of 
great length, extending from north and south, 





but it is confined to a region near the centre 
of the storm, and travels with that centre tow- 
ard the eastward. 

From these experiments it may be safely 
inferred, contrary to the general belief of scien- 
tific men, that vapor permeates the air from a 
high to a low dew-point with extreme slowness, 
if, indeed, it permeates at all; and in meteor- 
ology, it will hereafter be known that vapor 
rises into the regions where clouds are forced 
only by being carried up by ascending currents 
of air containing it. 





Miscellany. 


The Technical-Education Mania, 


R. JOHN MILL has published in Lon- 
don a work on “ Industrial and Techni- 
cal Education,” which the Saturday Review 
scores as follows: ‘‘The form into which Dr. 
John Mill has thought proper to throw his 
work is one which all writers know to be one 
of the most difficult that can be selected. Few 
authors are successful in dialogue, and Dr. 
John Mill is not one of them. A certain per- 
son named Arthur discourses didactically with 
his sister Kate, in the presence of a lay figure 
named Aunt Rachel. These characters are 
apparently more or less allegorical. Arthur 
represents the enlightened philanthropist of 
the school of Mr. Scott Russell and Dr. John 
Mill, whose mission it is to preach the doctrine 
of Universal Technical Education. Kate is the 
unenlightened but zealous educationist capable 
of being converted to the Technical faith. 
Aunt Rachel is a sort of Gallio in education, 
having neither zeal por faith. Arthur does 
not enter into the question how many Techni- 
cal Schools there are to be. That was all set- 
tled in 1869 by Mr. Scott Russell, who has or- 
dained that there shall be in England a thou- 
sand of them, giving an education just above 
the ordinary el hools. But Dr. John 
Mill wishes his industrial and technical train- 
ing to begin even in the el tary school 
For example, the girls in the elementary 
schools are not only to be taught to read and 
write, but also to perform the duties of moth- 
ers. And for this purpose a public nursery is 
to be attached to each elementary school, where 
mothers may leave their babies for the pupils 
to practise technically upon. Besides the nur- 
sery, there are also to be provided for each 
girls’ school a kitchen and a laundry, and for 
each boys’ school a garden and a common 
workshop, with a separate room for instruction 
in every possible trade. ‘ Every trade must be 
taught by itself. Theshoemaker, tailor, print- 
er, and joiner, must occupy separate rooms, or 
separate compartments in one large room.’ 
The parents of the children are of course to se- 
lect for them from earliest infancy what trade 
or occupation they shal] pursue, and in the 
manual work of that particular occupation 
each child is to be trained, as well as in the 
usual mental instruction, throughout its school- 
life. It is difficult to say whether Dr. John 
Mill’s theory indicates most ignorance of adult 
or of juvenile humanity. But a knowledge of 
human nature is perhaps not on the list of 
technical subjects. So much for the manual 
part of the instruction to be given in the pri- 
mary school The tal curriculum pro- 
posed by Dr. John Mill differs only from that 
ordinarily pursued in our national schcols in 
having a smattering of the rudiments of all 
the sciences and arts added to it. The first 
smatterings are to be conveyed through the 
agency of object-lessons in the infant-school : 
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** A piece, say, of gold-leaf, as well as a coin 
or ring, should be exhibited to the children, 
and the extreme fineness of the leaf may -be 
felt. The qualities of the gold should then be 
explained, and children would be asked what 
it is, and would answer ‘ a metal ;’ they would 
then be led on to describe its qualities, such as 
‘ malleable ’—that is, that it can be beaten into 
such a thin pieceas the leaf before them ; duc- 
tile, tenacious, heavy, indestructible, fusible, 
incombustible (except by electricity), soft (com- 

ared to other metals), pliable, compact, yel- 
ow, solid, opaque, brilliant, reflective, sono- 
rous, and not affected by any acid eng aqua 
regia, a mixture of muriatic aci and nitric 
acid), etc. 

“Tn like manner, a nutmeg is to be shown 
to them, and they are to be taught that it is 
sapid, hard, oval, dingy, brown, opaque, dry, 
pungent, conservative, pulverable, aromatic, 
and odorous. Having been crammed with 
these husks, they are to be questioned thus: 
‘ Why is a nutmeg said to be aromatic?’ and 
are to answer, ‘ Because it has that pungent 
smell distinguished by the name aromatic.’ 
The teaching in our infant-schools has not been 
altogether free from this kind of trash, even 
before Dr. John Mill arose. But we had hoped 
that all sensible men in and out of the educa- 
tion department had now agreed that the less 
of this given to children the better. Among 
the difficulties which Kate suggests, there are 
two which may perhaps seem rather formidable 
to those who are not aware of technical re- 
sources. One is—Where are the funds for all 
these schools to come from? To this Arthur 
triumphantly replies that the ratable and tax- 
able capacity of the British public is practical- 
ly unlimited. Another is — Where are the 
teachers to come from? Arthur admits that‘ the 
head-master of such a school must undoubt- 
edly be a man of vast and varied attainments ; 
he must not only know the ordinary branches 
of teaching, but must be conversant also with 
many of the arts and sciences, and have a kéen 
insight into the trades and occupations of the 
people.’ But he hints that the National Tech- 
nical University is intended to produce omni- 
scient teachers of this description. The third 
objection is—How are the children to be able 
to bear so much instruction, and to learn so 
many subjects at once? To this Arthur has 
two replies. First, when they come out-of class 
they are to be plunged into cold baths, which 
will freshen them up and make them ready for 
another lesson. And, secondly, they are to be 
helped to master the rudiments of all the sci- 
ences by a system of rhymed doggerel. The 
following is a delicious specimen of this patent 
ladder to technical learning. It is called ‘ The 
Bones :’ 

‘Oh, what a wondrous frame is this, how curiously 

"tis made ; 

Bones, muscles, blood-vessels, and nerves, with 
skin neatly arrayed ! 

Ten bones compose my little skull, like saws to- 
gether joined ; 

In my whole head, as I am told, are sixty-four 
combined. 

In my backbone are twenty-four small bones to- 
gether bound, 

And four-and-twenty curved ribs my heart and 
lungs surround. 

My hands, arms, fingers, legs, and feet, with 
which I work and play, , 

Have in them four-and-fifty bones, as I have 
heard men say. 

And, though I am a little child, if I am all com- 
plete, 

The number of my bones would be two hundred 
forty-eight.’ 

“The man who can gravely make and de- 
liberately print a proposal for teaching such 
stuff to a class of children is either very happy 
or very unfortunate in his want of sense of the 
ludicrous.” 





Dutch Dishes. 


It is much to the credit of the early Dutch 
vrows and their good works, that the majority 
of Dutch terms which have been incorporated 
in our language, are attached to names of cer- 
tain good things prepared in the kitchen, and 
a few articles of dress, in their day, no doubt, 
religiously made at home. Unfortunately, the 
good people of New York have kept most of 
the good dishes to themselves, so that they 
and their names are rarely known in other 
States. Their cookey, a little cake so called 
from Koekje, and still a great favorite at Christ- 
mas and New-Year, is apparently an exclusive- 
ly Dutch titbit, and yet F.B. Harte makes one 
of his reckless California characters say: 
“Don’t know where he is! He lost every 
hoof and hide, I'll bet a cookey/’’ If this 
dainty seems to be specially appropriated to 
great occasions, a cruller may, on the other 
hand, be found on many a cake-stand, and in 
countless homes all the year round. Being 
made of a strip of sweetened dough, which is 
curled up at the two ends and then boiled in 
lard, it has received its name from a Dutch 
term Xruller, meaning a“ curler.’’ Vegetables 
were evidently not much to the taste of the old 
burghers, for it seems they called ccrn-salad 
(valerianetta) with biting irony Vettikost, some- 
thing like rich fare; and their descendants, 
still retaining the dish, have as contemptuous- 
ly allowed it to appear half classically as Fetti- 
cus or in ludicrous English disguise as Futticows. 
Noodlejees, an humble imitation of maccaroni, 
and used like them for dumplings and in soup, 
retain, in New York at least, their old Dutch 
name, but are hardly known elsewhere. Oly- 
coeks, on the other hand, have become more 
universally popular. Deriving their name from 
the Dutch oly-coek, oil-cake, because they are 
‘balls of sweetened dough fried in hog’s fat,” 
as W. Irving describes them, they have be- 
come generally known as doughnuts. The lat- 
ter were, of course, not unknown in England, 
for Halliwell already quotes them as being 
called donnuts in Herts, “‘a pancake made of 
dough instead of batier,” but their popularity 
seems to have been increased by that of their 
Dutch cousins, and they have ever since main- 
tained a strong hold on the New-England pal- 
ate. ‘* Doughnuts and pumpkin-pies seem to be 
the delicacies most heldin esteem here,” wrote 
Mrs. Trollope many years ago, and the same is 
true now. The West, however, does not seem 
to have appreciated the delicacy yet, if we may 
trust the account of an observant traveller who 


-asked the waiter of a Western hotel if he had 


any doughnuts. “ Dornoots,’’ said Pat, com- 
pletely at his wits’ end, ‘‘I’m a thinking them 
noots don’t grow in this counthry.” They 
are frequently eaten at New-York tea-gather- 
ings; and this leads naturally to the recollec- 
tion that the pronunciation of the word pump 
as pomp is in many cases due to the sound of 
the Dutch word. The good people in those 
days were very fastidious in the choice of the 
best water for their tea—as, in fact, conscien- 
tious tea-drinkers ought always to be—and cer- 
tain pumps in the old city were renowned for 
their excellent qualities. These were called 
tea-pomps, and it is said that old inhabitants 
still remember some of the most famous, one 
of which stood in Franklin Street, where a boy 
was kept in the afternoon, pumping tea-water 
for the neighbors. Rullichies, once called rol- 
letjees, little rolls, are small sausages stuffed 
with minced meat, cut into slices and then 
fried, adish more palatable than wholesome. 
Smearcase, trom the Dutch Smeer-kaas, a prep- 
aration of curds spread on a flat surface to 
make into cheese, is the same as the more fa- 





miliar cottage-cheese, and as familiar to Ger- 
many under the name of Schmier-kaese as to 
Holland. It occurs as early as 1842 in the 
Philadelphia Price Current. The same may be 
said of the famous Speck en Apeltjees, now-com- 
monly called Speck and Applejees, fat pork and 
apples cut up together and cooked; for the | 
Germans and all their near kindred like fat and 
sweet things combined—a taste not unfamiliar 
to the New-Englander, who loves his pork and 
molasses. Fat pork with haricot-beans, and 
thickly covered over with molasses, is a royal 
dish for seafaring men, and farely long absent 
from the cabin of a whaling-captain. The 
sweet condiment is evidently added to modify 
the richness of the fat, on the same principle 
which makes us use currant-jelly with mutton 
or well-larded venison. — Americanisms by 
Schele De Vere. 


Parliamentary Orators. 


With two or three conspicuous exceptions, 
the companions and rivals of Pitt and of Grey 
were not rhetoricians, as we understand this 
term in contradistinction to orators. They 
were men with a genius for statecraft and par- 
liamentary business. Pitt never thought of 
preparing any part of his speeches beyond, 
perhaps, a short sentence or two which he 
wished to pass round to his followers as a rally- 
ing word. Fox never prepared any thing. He 
thought out many of his great speeches, no 
doubt, before he walked down to the House of 
Commons. But he did nothing more. He 
seldom touched a pen, and hardly knew how to 
use it when he did, Burke and Sheridan were 
the only men of this period who prepared their 

peeches beforehand, And it is a striking fact 
that most of the parliamentary orators who 
have systematically prepared. their speeches 
have been Irishmen. This was the case with 
Canning, and even with O’Connell. It was the 
case, too, with Shicl and Grattan. It was a 
long time before Shiel could trust himself to 
interpolate a single impromptu sentence into 
the MS. of his speeches. Brougham practised 
what he preached—a strict adherence to the 
classic rule of preparing every word of a speech 
when it is possible, and all the best parts un- 
der any circumstances. His peroration to the 
queen’s speech was copied out eighteen times, 
after reading and repeating the best parts of 
Demosthenes for three weeks. Disraeli is said 
to be the only man of the front rank in the 
House now who speaks best without prepara- 
tion. But even the leader of the opposition, 
apt, brilliant, and sparkling, as he is, prepares 
more than most people suppose. All those 
characteristic phrases of his are, of course, 
thought out and conned over in the quiet little” 
study at Grosvenor Gate, where most of ‘* Lo- 
thair’? was written. But Disraeli does not 
stop there. He writes out long passages of alk 
his great speeches, his perorations always, and 
most carefully. What we believe he plumes 
himself upon particularly, as a matter of ora- 
torical skill, is the art with which he weaves 
these prepared pieces of eloquence into the 
thread of his speech, never appearing to speak 
upon the debate, but always upon the points 
arising out of the course of the debate. Antici- 
pating the line of thought likely to be taken by 
his opponents, he prepares himself for their 
criticisms ; and, when the criticisms themselves 
come, he is ready for them pat. All his phi- 
lippics against Peel were, we believe, written 
out and committed to memory. Gladstone has 
a vast command of words, and, it is generally 
thought, prepares very little except when out of 
office ; but, in most of his set speeches, you can 
easily trace many passages which are “ sicklied 
o’er with the pale cast of thought.” Bright 
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writes all his speeches. Cobden never wrote a 
speech in his life. All Lowe’s speeches upon 
reform were written; and, except when speak- 
ing from MS. like this, Lowe never speaks well. 
Bruce, like most barristers, trusts to his recol- 
lection and the spur of the moment; and the 
consequence is, that he can hardly put three 
sentences together in logical order. Mr. Ga- 
thorne Hardy never prepares a word. Mr. 
Goschen prepares every word. Sir John Cole- 
ridge is fond of his pen, but Sir Robert Collier 
never touches it. Lord Derby, Lord Carnar- 
von, and Lord Salisbury, prepare a good deal ; 
and Lord Derby is not ashamed to take a roll 
of MS. out of his pocket and read his speech. 
But Lord Granville, like the late Earl of Derby, 
trusts to his instincts; although, of course, 
there is no comparison between the style of the 
two statesmen, Lord Derby talking in a dash- 
ing, off-hand style, and Lord Granville in a 
slipshod and hesitating manner, which, but for 
his good-humor, and now and then his racy 
anecdotes, would put you out of all conceit with 
parliamentary oratory. 


Thirteen Years ago. 


Hawthorne then lived and wrote, and Long- 
fellow was a most live and active person. 
George William Curtis stood as a sort of beau 
to all the muses—young and trim, and Byronic, 
at least in his shirt-collar—and Aldrich and 
Winter were mere striplings. Lowell had 
written little prose, and George Ilillard- and 
Edwin Whipple were oracles. Holmes and 
Saxe had been friendly rivals. The great 
names in our military vocabulary were Win- 
field Scott, and Phil Kearney, and General 
Twiggs, and Colonel Jack Hays. The Grants, 
the Shermans, the Johnsons, the Lees, were 
unknown to fame. Nor had the journalism of 
the country been penetrated by such strong 
names as Manton Marble, and Whitelaw Reid, 
and Murat Halstead, and Horace White. Dr. 
Holland, and not Samuel Bowles, edited the 
Springfield Republican. John Russell Young 
was reading proofs for Colonel Forney, and 
Croly and Conant were barely out of school. 
The Duyckincks, and Parke Godwin, and Dr. 
Griswold, held possession of the critical cita- 
del in New York; and the old Home Journal, 
with Morris and Willis, was a real literary 
power in the land. Porte Crayon was a lion, and 
Miss Flora MeFlimsy made a sensation as great 
as the heathen Chinee, and much more sub- 
stantial and better deserved. It was fashion- 
able in those days to discuss Poe and “‘ The 
Raven.”” There was a Bohemian set who were 
going to establish a new religion in literature, 
and set up a new school, in the execution of 

“which purpose they drank great quantities of 
beer, and smoked great pipes-full of tobacco, 
and wrote all manner of odd rhymes, irregular 
and funny as their own lives — until — until 
there came a sudden flash and smell of powder, 
and, when the clouds blew away, they were 
all gone, like the goblins in the Castle Spectre. 

A queer old peaceful time! Edward Ever- 
ett represented our ideal orator, and Maude 
Muller was as familiar a character as Victoria 
Woodhull. We had not Colonel James Fisk, 
Jr., but we had Captain Isaiah Rynders; and 
what a sensation Paul Morphy and his chess- 
men raised, to be sure! Charlotte Cushman 
made Meg Merrilice almost as popular as Jeffer- 
son has made Rip Van Winkle; Forrest and 
Murdoch were favorites ; old Burton carried all 
before him in comedy ; John Brougham trolled 
off aquibs, burlesques, and extravaganzas, by 
the vard, and all the girls were in love with 
Lester Wallack. Bret Harte and John Hay had 
not put on their literary pinafores, nor Joaquin 
Miller his war-paint. 








Frederick W. Loring. 


A Boston correspondent gives the following 
description of Frederick W. Loring, which is 
remarkably graphic as well as accurate: ‘‘ He 
was scarcely twenty-two when he left us, and 
he combined in a singular manner boyish frank- 
ness and simplicity with the large ambitions 
and deep feeling of manhood. He was tall, 
and lithe, and slender, with an interesting 
countenance full of expression, and changing 
with every thought. His eyes were of so dark 
a blue, and so deeply set under black eye- 
brows, so shaded by long, black lashes, that 
they often seemed to be black themselves. 
They changed with every mood; glowed with 
enthusiasm, grew misty with sympathy, or 
(but that was least frequent) glittered with 
fun. He was a thoughtful, dreamy boy; and 
he had strong faith in himself. His career was 
all mapped out in his fancy. He was to be a 
journalist, successful, of course ; the manager, 
perhaps, of some new Tribune; he was to 
make his fortune, and then live in Cambridge. 
A fine old place there he had selected for his 
future home, and he used to assign different 
rooms in the stately mansion to his favorite 
friends. ‘I have been out to look at my es- 
tate,’ he used to say, coming in from a long 
walk, his face aglow with hope and bright- 
ness. ‘It will be some years before I shall 
live there, but I want it, and it is sure to come.’ 
This absolute faith in his ultimate possession 
of whatever he wanted, was a marked trait. 
And now he has gone—young, bright, brill- 
iant, full of promise as of faith. The hard 
lessons of actual living will never chill his 
hope or quench that ardent faith, so it is well 
with him ; but there are those who must mourn 
that the great expectations we all had of him 
will never be realized.”’ 


The Earth's Rotation. 


There are few, if any, schools or institu- 
tions of learning in the land, where the course 
of instruction comprises astronomy, in which 
the students of that science are not taught that 
there is no evidence whatever that the earth’s 
motion around its axis was ever faster or slow- 
er than it is at the present time. In a very in- 
teresting and instructive article, entitled ‘“‘ Our 
Chief Timepiece losing Time,’? Mr. Proctor 
combats this proposition. “It is no idle 
dream,” he says, “ but a matter of absolute 
certainty, that, though slowly, still very surely, 
our terrestrial globe is losing its rotation move- 
ment.” This fact has been ascertained by a 
comparison of the times when ancient eclipses 
actually occurred with the times when they 
ought to have occurred if in former ages the 
moon moved at the same rate as it does now. 
** The length of a day,” says Mr. Proctor, “is 
now more by about one eighty-fourth part of a 
second than it was twothousand years ago. At 
this rate of change our day would merge into 
a lunar month in the course of thirty-six thou- 
sand million years. But, after a while, the 
change will take place more slowly, and some 
trillion or so of years will elapse before the full 
change is effected.” 





Foreign Items. 


HE Count of Girgenti, who committed 

suicide at Geneva, did so on account of 
his sleeplessness. The poor fellow had been 
unable to shut his eyes for seven weeks. He 
had tried to put an end to his miserable exist- 
ence in Rome, where had thrown himself out 
of a second-story window, and in Vienna, 
where he had taken a dose of Paris green. 





On both occasions his life was saved. His de- 
voted young wife never left him since that 
time; but, upon their arrival at Geneva, 
he managed to elude her, and shot himself. 
He was the favorite child of his father, the 
well-known King Bomba of Naples. His 
widow is only nineteen years of age. She is 
the only beautiful daughter of the ex-Queen 
of Spain. 


Jules Ferry, the new ambassador of France 
to the United States, is a bachelor. He was 
formerly one of the editors of the Temps and 
Siécle. The French press generally is opposed 
to his appointment, owing to what they call 
the incapacity he displayed under the Gam- 
betta government, after the overthrow of the 
Second Empire, on the 4th of September, 1870. 
M. Jules Ferry started in life as a printer. He 
set type in the office of the Paris Constitution- 
nel for three years, and then became private 
secretary to Paul de Kock, In 1849 he fought 
a duel with the son of Alexandre Dumas, in 
which he was severely wounded. Louis Na- 
poleon conferred upon him the position of 
mayor-adjunct of the Quartier-Latin, but M. 
Jules Ferry refused the office, and preferred to 
remain in private life. 


The Prince de Reuss, the German ambassa- 
dor at St. Petersburg, is a nephew of Prince Al- 
bert, the prince-consort of England, and a near 
relative of the Emperor of Germany. In his nine- 
teenth year, the Prince de Reuss was a student 
at the University of Bonn. He was involved 
there in a difficulty with the prir-ce hereditary of 
Nassau, and the consequence was a duel. At 
that duel both duellists were severely wounded. 
The young Duke of Nassau died a few weeks 
afterward, but the Prince de Reuss recovered, 
and was then sent by the King of Prussia as 
attaché to the Prussian legation in Paris. There 
he became so great a favorite of the Emperor 
Napoleon III., that the latter asked King Wil- 
liam to appoint him Prussian minister to Paris. 
The king sent him, however, to St.-Peters- 
burg. 


The German newspapers are quite indig- 
nant at the efforts of the Japanese Government 
to attract distinguished citizens of the United 
States to that country for the purpose of civil- 
izing its domestic institutions. ‘‘Three years 
ago,’”’ says the Berlin National Gazette, “‘ four- 
teen Prussians were inveigled to Japan under 
promises similar to those now made to gullible 
American officials. They have since then all 
come back from Japan, almost penniless, and 
utterly unsuccessful in their efforts to obtain 
from the Japanese Government the compensa- 
tion it had promised to pay them.” 


Newspaper business in Paris bas recently 
been quite prosperous. LHlere is the circulation 
of some of the leading journals of that city: 
Journal des Débats, 15,000 copies; L’ Ordre, 
50,000; Opinion Nationale, 18,000 ; Patric, 20,- 
000; Presse, 15,500; Liberté, 25,000; Constitu- 
tionnel, 19,600 ; Figaro, 70,000 ; Gaulois, 60,000. 
The Rappel, Victor Hugo’s paper, sold, on the 
day of its reappearance, one hundred and four 
thousand copies. 


A new drama, entitled “‘ La Baronne,” has 
made a great sensation at the Paris Odéon. 
The authors are Edouard Foussier and Charles 
Edmond. The critics pronounce it far superior 
to Victorien Sardou’s “ Frou-Frou,” and be- 
lieve it will soon be represented on every 
prominent stage in Europe and America. The 
plot is intensely interesting, and the subject 
is the treatment of lunatics belonging to the 
higher classes of society. 
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There are in Austria nineteen public execu- 
tioners, who receive two thousand florins a 
year. As executions have recently become 
very rare in that country, these positions are 
now almost sinecures, Ten years ago, when 
corporal punishment had not yet been abol- 
ished, the executioners had plenty to do; and 
the one at Vienna kept ifieen assistants for 
flogging prisoners. 


It is not generally known that the daughter 
of Mr. Gladstone, the British prime-minister, 
is engaged to be married to a German, Profes- 
sor Sturm, the teacher of the English Princess 
Louise in German history and literature. 
Queen Victoria is said to have brought about 
the match. The professor has written about a 
dozen works on modern philology. 


A splendid monument will be erected at 
Berlin, next spring, to Johann Wolfgang 
Goethe, the great German poet. There are 
now seven statues of his in Germany, but the 
one to be erected to him in Berlin, next year, 
wilkfar surpass the previous ones in beauty 
and execution. Goethe’s grandson will be 
present at the inauguration of the monument. 


Richard Wagner has succeeded in collecting 
half a million dollars for the purpose of baving 
all of his operas performed at a new theatre to 
be constructed for the purpose, in the city of 
Baireuth. 


Emil Ritterhaus, the most eminent of the 
younger poets of Germany, has made himself 
ridiculous by a poem on Lake Erie, in which 
he talks about the palm-trees and alligators of 
that region ! 


Rochefort writes almost every day a letter 
to President Thiers, imploring his clemency. 
He has been informed that the president will 
not receive any further communications from 
him. 


The ex-Empress Eugénie, it is said, has 
written to her friends in Paris that she will 
be back there before next March. 


King Victor Emmanuel of Italy has be- 
stowed a life-pension of five thousand lire a 
year upon Mme. Urbano Rattazzi, on account 
of her literary merits. 


The complete works of Paul Heyse, the 
most versatile and gifted of the younger novel- 
ists of Germany, have been published at Ber- 
lin. 

Rosa Bonheur is severely censured by the 
French papers for painting the charger of the 
Emperor William of Germany. 


The Leipsic Central-Blatt says that Ger- 
many imports three times as many American 
illustrated papers as English periodicals. 


Two hundred and one editions have been 
published of Manzoni’s novel, “‘I Promessi 
Sposi.” 


The winter on the Baltic is more severe 


than it has been for forty years past. 


In 1869 and 1870, over four million school- 
books were sold in Germany. 


The German Empire pays its foreign am- 
bassadors smaller salaries than any other coun- 
try. 


The Strasbourg Library contains upward of 
two hundred and fifty thousand volumes, all 
collected by voluntary contributions. 


The most, expensive city to live in nowa- 
days is Berlin. 





Barictics. 

[ —s the Christmas holidays, a cus- 
tomer came into one of our book-stores, 
and, after selecting some books, asked the 
clerk who waited on him if he could nvt allow 
him a discount, or deduction from the usual 
price, saying, as an inducement: “I am in 
usiness myself, and, if you should ever want 
any thing in my line, I will make you a liberal 
discount.” And thereupon he handed to the 
clerk his card, which read thus: ‘‘ John Smith, 

Undertaker and Coffin-maker !”’ 


The San Francisco Examiner gravely re- 
lates the case of a gentleman who had an ulcer 
on his arm which was cured by transplanting a 
piece of healthy skin from a negro to the ul- 
cerated surface. Healthy granulation at once 
sprung up and the sore healed ; but the black 
skin spread until one-third of the arm turned 
black. The change of color is still progress- 
ing, and the doctors express the belief that the 
gentleman will finally become black all over. 


A worthy temperance advocate who was en- 
gaged in getting up facts for a new lecture, 
visited a penitentiary to learn the experience 
of the convicts. Addressing the first prisoner 
he came to, a burly burglar, he said, we 
friend, did whiskey have any thing to do with 
bringing you here?’’ “ Yes, it had all to do 
with it.” “*How so?” ‘* Why the judge and 
jury who tried me were all drunk.” 


The Massachusetts Society for the Preven- 
tion of Cruelty to Animals is er gh te all 
horses found affected with glanders, which, in 
the language of an eminent veterinary profess- 
or, is ‘a frightful constitutional disease, both 
infectious and contagious, and dangerous to the 
human family when brought in close contact 
with an affected animal.”’ 


Among the assigned causes of insanity in 
patients received ‘at. the Taunton (Massachu- 


’ setts) Lunatic Hospital during eighteen years, 


spiritualism is given in fifty-three cases; reli- 
gious excitement in one hundred and fifty-one ; 
usé of tobacco in six; t reading (Agricul- 
tural artment Reports, probably) in two; 
and intemperance in seven hundred and three. 


A Boston minister says he once preached 
on “The Recognition of Friends in the Fu- 
ture,’ and was told after service by a hearer 
that it would be more to the point to preach 
about the recognition of friends here, as he 
had been in the church twenty years and didn’t 
know any of its members. 


Brantome thus enumerates the qualities of 
female beauty: “Three white attractions, the 
skin, teeth, and eyelids; three red, the lips, 
cheeks, and nails; three long, the body, hair, 
and hands; three short, the teeth, ears, and 
feet ; and three broad, the chest, forehead, and 
space between the eyes.”’ 


A committee was recently appointed to in- 
vestigate the excessive chastisement of a pupil 
in a Michigan public-school, and reported that 
the punishment was not actuated by malice 
but occasioned by an “‘ undue appreciation of 
the thickness of the boy’s pantaloons.” 


A table just printed of the daily wages paid 
in this country for mechanical labor, shows 
that for nearly all kinds of handicraft work, 
the average rate of wages is higher in the New- 
England States than in the Middle, the West- 
ern, or the Southern States. 


A remarkable observation in the Mont-Ce- 
nis Tunnel was that the geological character 
of the interior of the mountain answered ex- 
actly to the ——. given of it from sci- 
entific theory by M. Sismondi twenty years 
ago. 

The following affecting lines are copied 
from an English life-insurance he OY en- 
titled “‘ Things for the Thoughtful.” We con- 
sider them suggestive : 

“When poor pa died and went to heaven, 
What grief mamma endnred ! 
But ah! that grief was soon assuaged, 
For pa he was insured ; 
And when ma went there—oh, how fanny !|— 
The office paid her all the money.” 


This is the heading of a paragraph in a 
Western paper recording a suicide: ‘* He blew 





his head off! Bilious, poor, and disheartened 
—the gun-muzzle in his mouth, his toe on the 
trigger, and up goes his hair!” 


A loving wife, on the decease of her hus- 
band, sent the following thrilling telegram to 
a distant friend: ‘‘ Dear John is dead. Loss 
fully covered by insurance.’’ 


Two Chicagoans, unaccustomed to worshi 
debated with the sevton whether they woul 
take seats in the —_wet’ or balcony of a 
church, 


The Czar of Russia has five sons living— 
Alexander the heir, Vladimir, Alexis, Sergie, 
and Paul, and an only daughter, Marie, seven- 
teen years of age. 


A Western editor informs a correspondent 
that the words “no cards” accompanying a 
—_- notice signify that the wedded pair 
don’t play poker, 


It is said that the Jewish rabbi of the great 
synagogue at Berliw receives the highest sal 
voluntarily paid torany living preacher. It is 
twenty thousand dollars a year. 


An Illinois burglar slid down a chimney to 
get into a store, but, as the fireplace had been 
walled up, he did’not get out until the occu- 
pants helped him, 


A young convert down in Maine demon- 
strated the foree of habit by remarking in a 
conference meeting that some of the proceed- 
ings were not “‘according to Hoyle.” 


Money is a great lever in the affairs of man; 
so great a lever that some of us can never keep 
it. 

St. Augustine, Florida, is the oldest of the 
= hundred and nine cities in the United 

tates. 


Mr. Darwin will be rejoiced to learn that a 
New-Zealand monkey was discovered nursing 
a human infant. 


The last eof ** rouge-et-noir” has been 
layed at Baden-Baden, and the Conversation- 
us must now be devoted to other uses. 


The official income of the Viceroy of Egypt 
is thirty-six million dollars. ' 





Che Museum. 


O*™ of the most characteristic sights in the 

neighborhood of New York is the Ful- 
ton Ferry during the busy hours of the day, 
and on the Brooklyn side especially the scene 
is thoroughly unique. Nearly every line of 
street-cars in the city of Brooklyn starts from 
this point; and in the early morning, when 
thousands of business-men are crossing to 
New York, and from about five to half-past 
seven o’clock in the evening, when they are re- 
turning to their homes, the arrival and depart- 
ure of cars, the rush of passengers, the inces- 
sant clang of the “starter’s bell,” and the 
shouts of the switchmen and ‘“‘turners,”’ are 
more like a great railroad depot than any thing 
else. 

Years ago, when fifteen minutes, or even 
half an hour, were not considered extravagant- 
ly long intervals between the cars, one man 
could attend to the starting and timing of the 
cars without difficulty; but now, when from 
ten to fifteen cars a minute leave the ferry dur- 
ing the hours mentioned, the complexity is 
enormous, and man has of course devised a 
piece of mechanism to do a large part of his 
work for him. This instrument is called the 
‘‘car-starting machine,” and a very fair idea 
of itis given in our woodcut. It consists sim- 
ply of a clock lying horizontally, surrounded 
by a rim of bronze about five inches wide, and 
resembling an inverted pan, On this rim 
there are seven rows of little holes, arranged 
equidistant from each other in concentric 
circles, and on radii extending from the 
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centre of the in- 
strument to the 
outer circumfer- 
ence, and corre- 
sponding with the 
minute-lines of 
the clock. There 
are also pegs, 
eight in number, 
resembling some- 
what those used 
in playing crib- 
bage, each of 
which represents 
a line of cars. For 
instance, the peg 
in the first or in- 
ner circle repre- 
sents the Fulton- 
Avenue cars ; that 
in the second, the 
Myrtle - Avenue 
and Greenpoint 
ears; in the 
fourth, the Green- 
wood line ; and so 
on, through eight 
lines of cars. The 
manner of using 
is very simple. 
Thus, if the Ful- 
ton-Avenue cars 
arerunning on 
“three minutes’ 
headway,” that 
is, at intervals of 
three minutes, 
and nine o’clock 
is the hour of 
starting, the peg 
is put opposite 
the IX on the 
dial, and as the 
minute-hand 


THE PATENT 


reaches that point 
TN the bell is tapped 
"ii WN once, the car 
starts, and the 

uy peg is put forward 

three holes. It 
the Myrtle-Ave- 
nue car starts at 
two minutes after 
nine, and is run- 
ning on “five 
minutes’ head- 
way,’’ the bell is 
tapped twice 
when the hand 
marks that time, 
and the, peg in 
the second circle 


iH} MUTT 
Paina 


‘nell 


is put forward jive . 


holes, and so on 
for all the eight 
lines which the 
“‘starter’’ is re- 
sponsible for 
The inventor 
of this ingenious 
machine is John 
Dolear, who used 
to “start” the 
stages from Ful- 
ton Ferry in the 
days when Brook- 
lyn was a strag- 
gling town, and 
when street-cars 
were unknown. 
He estimates that 
his machine, in 
the hands of a 
skilful operator, 
could time and 
start from twen- 
ty-five to thirty 


CAR-STARTER. cars per minute. 
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Tae Dyrtne Mover. By Henry T. Tuckerman 

How THEY make Lawyers in Enoranp. By C. Eyre Pascoe 
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Use Dooley’s Yeast Powder, it you relish tight, clegant 
biscuits, rolls, or pastry. Convenient to have in the house, always ready, reliable, 
and permits no waste of flour with which it is prepared. Manufactured by Dootey 
& Broruer, 69 New Street, New York. 
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PRATT’S ASTRAL OIL, the sa/est and best ituminating Oil 
ever made: used in over 150,000 families. Millions of gallons have been sold. 
No accidents have ever occurred from it. 

Oil House of CHAS. PRATT (Established 1770), 108 Fulton St. N. Y. 
Our motto— The cheapest and best, but not lowest-priced.” 


Architects, Builders, and others, 


SHOULD SEE THE 


PATENT 


Pheumatic Bell, Signal, and Telecraph, 


For House Bells, Office Signals, Stable Bells, 
And all other purposes for which Bells are used, this Apparatus is superior to any 
thing heretofore employed. _ 

It is cheaper, more reliable, more durable, and more easily operated, than any 
other known method of communicating signals. Can be seen in great variety at the 
offices of the manufactory, 

Nos. 2 & 4 Reade Street, 
Bet. Broadway and Centre St., NEW YORK. 


Operated solely by Air. No Battery, no Machinery. 
THE AMERICAN BUILDER : arrcezsectiiy'to ne Buide 


ine Arts. Terms, $3 a vear, in advance, In consequence of the Great Fire, no more 


CHAS. D. LAKEY, Chicago. 
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